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«UNLESS a miracle happens . . .” 


but miracles seldom happen in business, 


HIS is the sad-but-true story of a wholesaler who failed to 


answer an inquiry by Credit Interchange. 


He accepted a note for $6,000 from a customer, payable $100 per 
month. Current purchases were to be discounted. ... For a year, 


the customer kept his agreement. 


But the wholesaler’s experience was not made available to Credit 
Interchange—and the local Bureau found that in the meantime 
the customer was buying from another wholesaler in substantial | 
amounts; that he had run up a debt of $7,600, part of which was 
60 days past due! 


The chances are that the second wholesaler would not have ex- 
tended credit so heavily if he had known about the large amount 
owed to the other creditor. Now it is questionable whether the 
customer can pay the $7,600, plus the $4,800 balance on the note, 


plus miscellaneous accounts which he has accumulated. 


Unless a miracle happens, both wholesalers are likely to suffer 
excessive credit losses—all because the first wholesaler failed to 


make his information available to the trade. 


MORAL: “Give—and you shall receive.’’ It is just as necessary 
to give credit information as to get it...Let us tell you how 
Credit Interchange works to protect your receivables and add 


**For Service 


to your profits. 
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Credit Interchange Bureaus 
eee NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 


Offices in more 


mentee! «4154 Paul Brown Building ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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Uncle Sam's Personnel 


Efficient and well-managed business carefully evaluates the fitness 
y and aptitude of its new employees for the tasks they are to undertake. 
If, for instance, a machinery business needed an engineer to head its 
engineering department, it would insist upon the applicant having both 
a theoretical and a practical knowledge of the possible problems he 
would be called upon to solve. If a business needs a financial executive, 
it makes certain that he is well grounded in that field of work. This is 
only logical and so obvious that common sense dictates that it be the 
general rule. If a business needs a man of general qualifications, one 
who can serve in a utility capacity, then it does not look or need not look 
for specialized talents. 


Obvious as is this fact, few people realize that the greatest business in 
the United States does not follow or has not always followed these prin- 
ciples. I refer to the business of the government of the United States. 


We accept the fact that in a republican form of government you 
properly reward party workers. A man who does not concede this, is 
narrow in his thinking, but these rewards to party workers should not 
jeopardize a Government activity, which for its proper administration 
calls for a high degree of specialization and a broad practical 
experience. 


The recent tendency to follow more closely the principles by which a 
private business is conducted, in the selection of the Government per- 
sonnel is heartening. There are many Government jobs of great impor- 
tance which require men specially skilled in the particular problem with 
which they will deal in their Government service. As more and more 
skilled men are procured, the Government will become not only more 
practical but more readily understandable and finally, and most impor- 
tant, more efficient. 


0 
2 e Acton 
Henry H. Heimann 


Executive Manager 
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“Ft Z VS t Ba le! ee The cry of “first bale” will resound through 


countless Southern plantations in a few weeks, as King Cotten holds his first 
court of the season in the country markets. 
This commodity, so necessary in war and peace, had to reach maturity to become 
really useful. So it is with your War Bonds—the “ripening” process goes on 
automatically as long as you are willing to hold them. And the person who cashes them in 
now not only sees his principal disappear for purchases made under war-time 
conditions, but loses by far the greater part of what gain he or she would have 
by holding them. 
Next time you think of cashing in your bonds—think of the day when 
you will get your money’s worth and more. Hold them and remember why 
you bought them. 
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Does Small Business Need a Handout? 


A Financial Officer Gives His Views on This Problem 


BY ALBERT E. NOELTE* 





Treasurer, Priscilla Braid Company, Central Falls, R. |., and Chairman Rhode Island Division, 


During the past five years, we have all heard much 
discussion of “small business.” We read about its 

W trouble in the depression and its predicament in the 

NRA;; its place in the war program; and now its 
financial problem in the reconversion and post-war 
period. I fear that this constant reiteration is building 
up in America a feeling that “small business” is some- 
thing different and apart from large business. 

I do not think I am an alarmist when I state that I 
think it will be dangerous to create any cleavage between 
small and large business in America. The American 
people have observed the unfortunate cleavage between 
labor and management. Let us strive to eliminate group 
or class distinction and promote the unity of all groups. 


The Common Viewpoint 


It is my contention that just as the problems of labor 
and management are best approached from a common 
viewpoint which encompasses the good of both, so the 
problems of business both big and small are so inter- 
woven that it is impossible to say that this or that is 
good for big business and bad for small business. 

When businesses are improperly conceived and when 
the management does not have the capacity or the ability 
to carry on, such concerns offer little to the economic 
stability of the area. They cannot be thought of as 
sound business ventures. It does not seem logical that 
government should attempt by subsidy or by loans to 
keep such concerns in business at the expense of the 
taxpayer. 

[ am assuming that the problems which are being ex- 
piored by this Committee are the problems of small 
concerns, which while they are sound businesses. never- 
theless do have financial difficulties arising from the 
following conditions. 


' 

First—Possibly working capital has been drained by the 
application of excess profit taxes and/or repricing 
policies and renegotiation. 

Second—Perhaps the business has impaired its liquidity 
by complying with the regulations of OPA, which 
denies an application for price relief, made neces- 
sary because that same agency approved price in- 
crease for another industry that supplies the raw 
material or other major supplies, or because WLB 


*Mr. Noelte presented this testimony before the Small Business Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 
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New England Council 


ordered an increase in wages directly or ordered a 
wage increase indirectly on so-called fringe issues. 


Danger in Regulations 


When the government established price controls, 
sometimes looseiy referred to as “price freezing,” I do 
not think it was done to redistribute wealth, but rather 
to try to prevent inflation. If OPA or WLB has granted 
any price or wage increases, and OPA has denied price 
relief to those who must pay the resultant higher cost 
created by an act of government, then government is 
redistributing wealth. It becomes the responsibility of 
Congress to stop it, unless they wish to assume the 
responsibility for allowing the administrative agencies 
to take away much of the wealth belonging to one busi- 
ness, and give it to another business through the process 
of administrative law, as delegated by Congress, but as 
interpreted and administered by individuals in 2 federal 
agency. 

Third—lIt is possible that the limited working capital of 
a business may be jeopardized by a prolonged delay 
in the settlement of war contracts, either by the 
government or by the prime contractors. This 
should be prevented. 


Funds for Business, 


The solution of the financial problems of sound busi- 
ness comes from the use of funds for two major pur- 
poses. Invested or venture capital represents one type 
of fund and indebtedness or banking money is the other. 
In discussing this problem it is necessary at the start to 
determine which type of financing is needed by New 
England business. I believe that it can be demenstrated 
and has been demonstrated, that there is an ample 
supply of banking money in the area, capable of meet- 
ing the full requirements of New England for this type 
of money. 

The federal government and the state governments 
have to some extent, and probably quite properly, limited 
the type of loans which can be offered by insurance and 
banking institutions. In the area, there is sufficient 
money and credit, but a dearth of demand. Banking 
institutions have, in so far as they are able, greatly 
liberalized their requirements. They have set up pools 
to grant loans approaching’ marginal security and are 
advertising widely to the industry of the area, urging 
them to take advantage of the borrowing opportunities 
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now available, but the demand is not great for such 
loans. 

This more liberal approach on the part of our bank- 
ing institutions should not make available and probably 
will never make available, a supply of venture capital 
from the banks. This venturesome capital should come 
from the accumulated savings of the past. The govern- 
ment can do much to encourage such savings to be 
offered for the use of this type of capital. 


Job Creation 


‘The creation of job opportunities does require a con- 
stant investment of venture capital. Emerson P. 
Schmidt, economist to the Committee on Economic 
Policy of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, has most pointedly demonstrated this 
fact. He calls attention to the fact that the estimated 
average capital investment per worker in industry is 
$5,000. This is an average of a range which extends 
from a low of $2,500 in the leather industry to $17,000 
per job in chemicals and $25,000 in railroads. 


He points out that in normal times 26,000 young 
people enter the labor market every week. After allow- 
ing for half this number who merely take the jobs of 
others who quit the labor market, this still leaves us 
about 13,000 each week for whom new jobs must be 
found. As an investment of $5,000 on the average is 
necessary to provide each of these people with a new, 
previously non-existent job we must find enough in- 
vestors with a total of about $65,000,000 each week to 
spend not on consumption, but for investment in job- 
creating facilities. 

The population of New England in 1940 represented 
6.4 per cent of the total population of the United States. 
The employment in manufacturing industries in New 
England in 1940 represented 11.1 per cent of the total 
manufacturing employment of the United States. The 
financial problem of business in New England is, there- 
fore, primarily that of channelling from $4,000,000 to 
$7,250,000 each week into job-creating investments. 
Such investments must come from the surplus of busi- 
ness or the savings of the individual with the courage 
to invest them in business, with the expectancy of a fair 
reward on the investment. 


No Lack of Capital 


There has been much discussion as to the lack of ven- 
ture capital on a nationwide basis. There is no lack of 
capital. The government should know this from the 1n- 
precedented sales of War Bonds. What is lacking and 
has been harmed is its venturesomeness. This has come 
about because a suitable reward no longer exists. 


The federal government can approach this problem 
of the supply of venture capital from two entirely separ- 
ate and incompatible angles. It can subsidize business ; 
it can create a new policy of superficial management ; 
and it can adopt a policy of the continued salvaging of 
Incompetent management; or it can remove the re- 
straints which now hold back the venturesome spirit of 
capital and allow sound business and competent manage- 
ment to again set about its proper task of job creation. 

Just so long as initiative and ability are lacking, funds 
Provided by the taxpayers can be ceaselessly poured into 
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The change in the SEC regulations mentioned 
by Mr. Noelte are covered in a new law 
signed on May 15th by President Truman 
which liberalizes the issuance of securities. 
Application may now be made on the “sim- 
plified" form for issues up to $300,000, in- 
stead of $100,000 as heretofore. This simpli- 
fied form eliminates much of the expense 


and exacting detail which discouraged many 
from making application for sanction from 
SEC to issue new securities. Your banker 
no doubt could supply detailed information 
about this revised regulation or it could be 
obtained direct from the Securities Exchange 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 





business by government without the problem having 
been met until eventually subsidy has become public 
ownership and the private risk-taking system has be- 
come state socialism. 


Remove Obstacles 


The furction of government in this matter is one not 
of solving the financial problems of small business, but 
rather one of removing many of the obstacles of all busi- 
ness. A start in this direction has been made. Much 
more remains to be done. 

The action of the SEC which appreciably increases 
the size of financing operations for small business with- 
out imposing the great amount of paper and legal work 
which was heretofore necessary will make it possible for 
some businesses to float a stock issue or to issue bonds. 
In the past, there have been many instances where small 
companies could not expand because the expense of ob- 
taining SEC approval was too great for the size of the 
financing involved. 

It has been stated that if a taxing procedure was to be 
designed for the express purpose of making the full 
operation of our business system unworkable, the pres- 
ent tax laws represent a nearly perfect job. By this I 
do not mean that the trouble lies in high war-time taxa- 
tion. The faults are much more basic. They include 
the unrealistic provisions for depreciation and obsoles- 
cence ; the double taxation of profits and dividends ; the 
provisions that encourage the creation of debt, and the 
confusion and complete absence of predictable stability. 


May Create Inflation 


The present restrictions on business must be removed 
just as quickly as possible. We all know the dangers of 
inflation. We are all agreed that inflation must be pre- 
vented. At the same time, we must recognize the fact 
that government might stumble into a predicament and 
create inflation through federal controls and subsidies. 

The financial problems of small business may best be 
met by: 

1. The return to a system of reward for risk. 

2. Making it easier, within proper limitations, to 

raise venture capital. 

3. The speedy removal of restrictions from normal 

and kealthy business processes. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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The American manufacturer has a favored seat in 

the world market place today. Never have there 

been greater export opportunities than at present, 

nor a more imperative need for defining objectives 

and planning steps to attain them. National long-term 

policies are now being discussed and formulated «and 

if. the manufacturer expects to have a successful long- 

term program, he must plan it in line with these naticnal 
policies. 

The destruction caused by World War II, and the 
diversion during the past five years of the productive 
capacity of the world from capital and consumer goods 
to munitions, has built up a backlog demand which will 
take a long time to clear. Not only has the great pro- 
ductive capacity of American plants been spared this 
destruction, but planning for reconversion has long 
been under way and in certain industries it will shape 
up rapidly once government controls are lifted ; in other 
industries the process will be longer, depending upon 
the availability of necessary equipment, machine tools 
and materials. Our ability to supply equipment to start 
repairing war damage will enable us to make a contri- 
bution to world reconstruction and help us to avoid un- 
employment at home. 


Demand for American Goods 


Foreign demand, even before the war, for relatively 
low-cost but high quality American goods, had created 
a market which for reasons of exchange had been diffi- 
cult to supply. Now, the penetration of our armies into 
practically every part of the world, has been the means 
of introducing still more of this class of American 
goods to a previously unknown market. As is the case 
with all markets the extent of this new outlet will de- 
pend upon the ability of the buyers to pay for the goads, 
which in the end means a willingness on the part of this 
country to buy the raw materials, or finished products, 
these areas will have to sell. 

Up to the last half of the 19th century our exports 
were largely of raw materials and our imports were of 
the manufactured products. Around the middle of that 
century this trade pattern began to reverse, at first 
gradually, then rapidly, and by 1900 the United States 
depended upon raw material imports for its growing 
industries and upon foreign outlets for its manufac- 
tured products. During this period, however, our ex- 
ports of both raw materials and finished products 
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World Markets For American Goods 


Great Opportunities Await U. S. Producers 


By WALLACE CLARK 
Wallace Clark & Co., Consulting Management Engineers, New York 





increased in volume and value because of market expan- 
sion at home and abroad. From the beginning of the 
20th century and until the present war, our exports of 
finished manufactures continued to increase, but exports 
of raw materials decreased. 

If we are to continue increasing our exports, it is 
obvious that we must increase our imports, and this will 
mean adding new items of imports as well as increasing 
the volume of those imported in the past. Petroleum 
iron ore and lumber, for example, will serve a dual pur- 
pose of furnishing exchange for our exports, and con- 
serving our resources which have been drawn on severely 
during the war. In the past our tourist travel has fur- 
nished offset trade for some of our exports. The lifting 
of government restrictions will start a flow of pent-up 
American travel which in the next few years should 
surpass any previous volume. Among the new com- 
modities are foods and fruits which cannot be grown in 
our climates, and which will be brought into our mar- 
kets by refrigerated ships and planes. 


Our Competitive Advantages 


We have a competitive advantage in design and qual- 
ity of machines and equipment. With our technical 
modern plants, mass production, and highly skilled 
labor, we also have a low cost advantage, in many indus- 
tries, over countries where labor rates are much lower 
than in the United States. This does not mean that our 
export markets depend upon our industrial supremacy 
over a non-industrialized world. The record of Ameri- 
can development proves this to be a fallacy. Experience 
has shown that as countries have become more indus- 
trialized their buying power has increased, and as 4 
result they have become our best customers for high 
grade equipment. 

However, until the war-ravaged countries have been 
reconstructed and their industrial facilities restored, we 
as the greatest creditor nation will have to furnish most 
of the manufacture, technical assistance, and credit. in 
a long-term plan looking toward the exchange of 
manufactures. 

Moreover, the war emergency has forced new de- 
velopments through our industrial research laboratories 
and on to the production lines. These developments, 
whether for new industries, new products, or improve- 
ments in products or manufacturing technics, will create 
new peacetime foreign and domestic markets that must 
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be supplied by the United States. The industries mak- 
ing these products except those items strictly limited 
to war, will have no conversion problem, and this con- 
tinuous production will offset some of the industrial 
slack from government cutbacks in war orders. 

Thus, we have a potential market for American goods 
far greater than any previous outlook. We have the 
ingenuity and the industrial capacity for supplying this 
market, but maximum results will depend upon the indi- 
vidual manufacturer. 


Finding Export Markets 


Prior to World War I the credit for foreign com- 
merce was in London. During the interval between the 
two wars, London and New York were both active 
centers for exchange of goods and money. Today, New 
York can be considered the principal financial center, 
and the flow of credit will be directly from the United 
States to the various foreign countries, including Con- 
tinental Europe. Many products which were formerly 
sent to the European market through London, will now 
go directly to their markets. 


The American manufacturer will have more help in 
foreign trading in the future than has been available to 
him in the past. As an example, government agencies 
such as the Department of Commerce in this country 
and our Commercial Attachés located in foreign coun- 
tries, are preparing to give active support in locating 
foreign markets for American goods; the National 
Planning Association is contributing valuable research 
information through its series of “Planning Pam- 
phlets ;” the expansion of the Export-Import Bank’s 
facilities for financing foreign trade is an important 
contribution; the National Foreign Trade Council is 
active in the promotion and protection of American in- 
terests in general ; The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers is one of several organizations that will assist 
in the foreign technical field ; the newly formed United 
States Associates of The International Chamber of 
Commerce is representative of all American economic 
interests. Other sources ean be drawn upon, such as the 
Export Managers Clubs, National Association of 
Manufacturers, and specialized groups which make a 


business of gathering data through surveys and other 
methods. 


We Face Competition 


But in spite of his advantages, the American manu- 
facturer will have keen competition. Planning to re- 
cover markets and to develop new ones, is already under 
way in other countries, and it is probable that competi- 
tion in world markets will be intense in the years ahead. 

It would be short-sighted to assume our position so 
un‘que that the rest of the world is dependent upon us 
for goods and technical skill. We should not forget that 
many countries have been taught American technics and 
methods, and these will be put to use in reconstruction 
and in post-war production. Also, through the neces- 
sities of war, other nations have been engaged in re- 
search and development and many of the products of 
their “total-war” efforts will be carried into peace- 
time use. 


Tl . . . . . . 
While there is an immediate demand in foreign mar- 
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Mr. Clark as a Student of the 


Foreign Trade Field 


_Mr. Wallace Clark, head of Wallace Clark & 
Company, went to Poland in 1926 as Industrial 
Member of the Kemmerer Finance Commission, and 
made a comprehensive survey of the Polish State 
Monopolies. He returned to Poland the following 
year, at the request of the Polish Minister of 
Finance, to carry out the modernization of some of 
that country's leading industries. He was decorated 
by the Polish Government for his services. Mr. 
Clark remained abroad until the fall of France in 
1940. During that time he reorganized industries in 
12 countries, including the Turkish Monopolies, and 
state industries in Austria, Rumania and France. 
During the present war he has been retained by 
the French Purchasing Mission, the U. S. State De- 
partment, U. S. Army Ordnance, U. S. Army Air 
Forces, U. S. Signal Corps, the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, and leading industries 
in the United States and Canada. Mr. Clark is a 
member of the Export Committee of the National 
Planning Association and a member of the Foreign 


Trade Committee of the C.E.D. 
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kets for practically all of the peacetime products manu- 
factured in this country today and this demand prob- 
ably will continue to increase, market possibilities must 
be expanded if we are to keep our production from 
slowing down. In the long run these export possibilities 
will be governed by our imports. Credit extension, 
either short or long term, will be necessary, but that 
can only postpone the ultimate reckoning. If our na- 
tional planning does not take into account an adequate 
doilar exchange in imports, we will lose one of. our 
major advantages toward national full employment 
through active export industries. It is axiomatic that 
world prosperity is dependent upon demand which must 
be supplied through international trade channels that 
are open to two-way traffic. 

The extension of the Trade Agreements Act, and the 
vote by the Senate to invest discretionary powers in the 
President to reduce tariff barriers to countries which 
will make reciprocal concessions, will make it easier to 
remove some of the obstructions in trade channels to 
permit a healthy import expansion. 


Planning to Serve World Markets 


After world markets have been located and objec- 
tives defined, the manufacturer must determine the best 
methods of service. Many sales and distribution con- 
tracts made between the two world wars have lapsed, 
or been terminated, and American exporters are free to 
lay foundations for complete new foreign programs 
based upon methods and practices to meet post-war con- 
ditions. Such basic planning would have the advantage 
of including in its scope seasonal variations in demand 
which would tend to stabilize consumption after the 
excessive deferred demand had been met. It should also 
include a study of the economic cycles of territories to 
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determine their probable swing, and their effect upon 
possible exports. 

There are many American manufacturers who have 
never exported their products, and who are now look- 
ing to markets beyond the United States. Some of these 
corporations were born out of war; others, already 
established, have expanded to war-time needs. It is im- 
portant to our national economy that these corporations 
survive, and if possible maintain their present produc- 
tive levels as a bulwark against unemployment. Manu- 
facturers who have supplied foreign markets in the past 
can draw upon their pre-war experience to some extent 
in formulating their new programs. However, both they 
and the “first-timer” should gather up-to-date informa- 
tion which will permit them to plan practical and profit- 
able long-term export programs that will function after 
the backlog demand has been supplied. 


Three Plans for Foreign Trade 


The plan of representation for the sale and distribu- 
tion of a product in foreign countries may determine the 
success or failure of the undertaking. The importance 
of selecting the right men as representatives, whether 
natives or men sent from this country, cannot be over- 
emphasized. The kind of product, the possible extent of 
distribution, and the markets selected will govern the 
method of distribution to some extent. The three gen- 
erally accepted plans are as follows: 


Selling Through Export Agents in Coast Cities: This 
may be adequate for such items as processed foods 
under trade names which guarantee quality, and other 
packaged shelf goods that are carried in large stocks 
by dealers. 

Appointing Native Local Dealers in Foreign Coun- 
tries: In the class of articles handled by this method 
are automobiles and well-known makes of industrial 
and agricultural machinery. 


Marketing Through American Representatives or 
Branch Plants in Foreign Countries: Articles handled 
in this manner are those for which the creation of a 
market on a rather large scale is indicated. Branch 
Plant operation may include production of the entire 
article, or parts of it, or merely the assembly of parts 
produced in this country. Usually such items are in 
the line of refrigerators, heating apparatus, electrical 
equipment and appliances, and other products of a 
more highly technical nature. 


Drastic changes have been made in regulations, in- 
cluding taxation, of foreign manufacturing companies 
in certain countries notably Great Britain and France. 
This situation should be studied carefully when compar- 
ing the advantages of different methods of marketing 
American products. 


Credit Is Important Factor 


A large part of American business investment in 
foreign countries will have to be privately financed, 
with only limited help from the government. Plans for 
increasing government help and for the establishment 
of an international bank to aid private investors, are 
going forward, but there will be a good deal of ‘dle 
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capital put to work in foreign fields which will have no 
guarantors in this country and the matter of security 
will rest with the investor. 

Therefore, one of the most difficult problems which 
confronts the exporter is the matter of credit of cus- 
tomers and payment for goods and services rendered. 
The displacement of people, black listing, destruction 
of equities, and the general disruption of economies in 
many countries, has made pre-war credit data of little 
value for determining customer credit’ today. It is im- 
portant that provision be made in all export programs 
for gathering complete and last minute credit informa- 
tion. 

Among some of the outside sources from which ex- 
porters’ credit departments can get help, is the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau, a non-profit organization 
which furnishes its members credit reports on indi- 
viduals, companies and industries and assists them to 
some extent in the collection of accounts. 


Technics in Serving World Markets 


We have developed in America the largest and most 
successful internal business of any of the large trading 
centers of the world. The technics we have used are so 
familiar to us that we often forget they are not so well 
established in some of the other countries. Among the 
more important characteristics of these American 
technics are: 1) Fixed Prices; 2) Standardization of 
Quality ; 3) Straightforward Business Dealings. 

These characteristics which have proved so success- 
ful here can be carried over into all foreign trade and 
business relations, though practice of some of them, 
particularly Fixed Prices, may come gradually. But 
progressive men in many countries have welcomed the 
American methods of production and management, and 
they are equally anxious for the “know-how” of the 
American distribution system. They realize that Ameri- 
can methods of doing business will promote the pros- 
perity of their countries, and they will welcome any 
assistance we can give them in establishing these 
methods. 

American manufacturers can make a real contribu- 
tion to such countries if when choosing representatives, 
either native or American, they will select men who can 
and will do business on this higher level. 

From the Management Engineering point of view, 
world trade is conditioned on many factors which man- 
agement must take into consideration in its planning, if 
objectives are to be reached. Each manufacturer of 
group of manufacturers, should make careful studies of 
the best available information, and then formulate gen- 
eral policies which will be broad and flexible enough to 
permit quick and effective decisions for handling each 
new market as it is developed. 

If we are to have world peace and security, it is up to 
the United States to lead in a vigorous campaign for 
world prosperity. There is no better vantage point to 
watch the course of world events, and to plan accord- 
ingly, than from the American manufacturer’s seat in 
the world market. 


August, 1945 
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Letters the Credit Manager Should Write 


‘Not All Credit Correspondence Is a “Chore” 


By WILLIAM H. BUTTERFIELD 


Chairman, Department of Business Communication 
The University of Oklahoma 


so many letters that he often looks upon the entire 

process of letter writing as a chore. He must de- 

cline, with as much tact as possible, the credit ap- 
plication of a poor risk; he must keep everlastingly 
after the accounts that have run beyond the due date; 
he must cope with the chronic discount “chiseler,” com- 
bining firmness of attitude with courtesy and persua- 
sion. These are but a few of the situations that he must 
handle by letter. No wonder he comes to regard letter 
writing, in general, as an inevitable nuisance that goes 
with his job. 


: The duties of a credit manager require him to write 
) 


But the degree of satisfaction one gets out of writing 
a letter depends mainly upon the purpose of the mes- 
sage; and credit managers have some fine opportunities 
to write the kind of letters that it should be fun to 
write. Conspicuous among them are letters of thanks 


to customers with unusually good pay records, letters 


of appreciation for continued patronage over the years, 
and letters of welcome to new customers. Letters of 
these three types are especially effective in building 
good-will. Persons who receive them are surprised and 
pleased—surprised because such a message is always 
unexpected, and pleased because of the courtesy and 
compliment which the letter represents. 


Opportunities Are Passed 


Many credit men have thought of these opportunities 
to build stronger relations with their customers; a few 
have written letters of all three types identified in the 
loregoing paragraph. But the great majority of credit 
executives are so fully occupied with specific duties that 
the little notes of thanks never seem to materialize. Too 
often the credit man devotes all his attention and energy 
to those who are causing him concern; he simply takes 
for granted those whose confidence and cooperation 
make them far more valuable to his firm. 

The effectiveness of a “thank-you” letter, of course, 
depends upon the way it is written. Such a message 
ought to sound as though the writer thoroughly enjoyed 
dictating it ; sincerity and enthusiasm should be its basic 
tone qualities. If the credit manager seems to be merely 
writing another routine letter—the same way he might 
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*Most of the illustrations of effecti i i i 
: ctive letters presented in this article 
are reprinted from the author’s book, Effective Personal Letters, pub- 


lished in July, 1945, by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 
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prod a chronic “slow pay” customer for a check—then 
the message might as well not have been written at all. 
Here is just such a letter, written without a trace of 
animation or sincerity: 


Dear Mr. Clawson: 

The purpose of this letter is to commend you upon 
the promptness with which you have handled your 
account since becoming a customer of this firm. The 
record shows that it has never been necessary to send 
you a reminder of any kind about your account. 

We hereby convey to you our thanks for the effi- 
cient manner in which you attend to your business 
obligations. 

Yous very truly, 


A Spiritless Message 


This spiritless message succeeds only in putting the 
writer and his firm “on record” as favoring the prompt 
payment of accounts, and as recognizing a good pay 
record when they see one. The letter carries none of 
the friendly enthusiasm that would stimulate the same 
quality on the part of the recipient. 

By way of contrast, let’s examine another letter that 
was written for exactly the same purpose—to thank a 
customer for his excellent record in the use of credit 
facilities." Here is one used with splendid results by the 
United Autographic Register Company, Chicago, 
Illinois : 

Dear Mr. Watson: 


A credit man spends so much time and effort in 
saying “Please remit” that it’s a real pleasure when 
he has the chance to say “Thank you.” 

That’s why I get a real kick out of thanking you 
for the fine way you have handled your account. 

If all customers were half as thoughtful and con- 
siderate as you have been, even a lowly credit man 
could occasionally go home to his family with a smile 
on his face and a song in his heart. 


Sincerely yours, 
There is a naturalness and a human quality about this 
letter that would make the reader feel that it came 


straight from the heart—that the writer meant every 
word of it. 
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Another very effective letter was written by Mr. 
QO. E. Dreutzer, Credit Manager of The Alms & Doepke 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Though its tone is more 
serious than that of the foregoing example, it is equally 
successful in achieving the “ring” of genuine sincerity. 
It is a message that would be appreciated and remem- 
bered by any customer who received it: 


Dear Mr. Harvey: 

In the regular course of business I have little or no 
occasion to write to you, since your account never 
requires correspondence from the Credit Department. 
So I want to step from behind my desk for a moment 
and speak to you personally. 

I want to tell you just how much you have helped 
me in my particular field of activity for the house 
during the past year, as in other years, by the prompt- 
ness with which you have followed your maturities 
and the consistency with which you have earned your 
discounts through both good times and bad. 

I hope we have merited your confidence as fully as 
you have merited our high regard and enduring re- 
pect, and that we may rely on your wholehearted sup- 
port in the future, as in the past, for bigger and 
better things to come. 

Here’s hoping that 194- may be the banner year of 
your entire history. 

Sincerely yours, 


Here is one more example of a well-written lettér ex- 
pressing thanks for the consistently prompt payment of 
an account. Credit for this message belongs to Mr. 
C. P. Younts, Credit Manager of the Frank T. Budge 


Company, Miami, Florida: 


Dear Mr. Morris: 

Many of the letters I write as credit manager are 
requests for the payment of past-due accounts. But 
this one is different. 


I think it is just as important that we express our 
appreciation to customers who meet their obligations 
with consistent promptness. Your fine credit record 
deserves both our compliments and our gratitude. 


So this is just a note to tell you that we appreciate 
and thank you for the promptness with which you 
meet our invoices. 

Sincerely yours, 


Thanking Old Customers 


Another effective builder of good-will is the letter 
thanking old patrons for the loyalty and confidence 1m- 
plied by the regular use of their accounts. In these 
times a letter of this type may well include a statement 
of appreciation for the customer’s co-operation and 
understanding during the difficult period of wartime 
shortages and unavoidable delays. Here is an excep- 
tionally good example of such a letter: 


Dear Mr. Brandon: 


As we begin another year of service to your or- 
ganization, we want to tell you how much we appre- 
ciate your loyal patronage during the last several 
years. We believe the regular use of your credit with 
us is an expression of confidence and friendship—and 
we shall do our best always to be worthy of both. 


We thank you, too, for the spirit of understanding 
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you have shown during these difficult war years, when 
shortage of merchandise has sometimes forced us io 
cancel an order or to take much longer than usual in 
getting a shipment off to you. Your cordial co-opera- 
tion has meant much to us, and we shall not forget it. 

All of us hope that 194- will see business conditions 
returning to normal, and that the factors beyond our 
control will be fewer and fewer as the year progresses, 
You have our pledge of constant effort to deserve the 
friendship that has developed between our two firms, 

Sincerely yours, | 


In some types of business, of course, the effect of the 
war upon service to retailers has been only slight. In 
these cases the reference to wartime co-operation by the 
customer can well be omitted. Here are three examples 
of letters that would prove effective under these circum- 
stances. The first one comes from the Credit Depart- 
ment of the J. J. Stangel Hardware Company, Manito- 
woc, Wisconsin: 

Dear Mr. Whiting: 

Every day we write letters asking for this and for 
that, but this letter asks only that you accept our 
thanks for the privilege of serving you. 

We hope that we have satisfied you in the three 
primary functions which we perform—service, qual- 
ity, and price. We shall welcome your suggesticns, 
and we assure you that they will receive interested 
attention. 

Thank you again for your confidence and friend- 
ship. 

Sincerely yours, 
* . x 


Dear Mr. Kennedy: 


As we pause to observe the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Wallace Brothers, it is only natural for us to think of 
those whose friendship and patronage have made pos- 
sible the growth of our business. 

To you, as one of our loyal customers over a long 
period, we express our sincere thanks for vour con- 
fidence and co-operation. We hope that the business 
relationship between our two organizations has been 
as pleasant to you as it has been to us. 

In beginning our second half century in business, 
we assure you of our best efforts to maintain the 
highest standards of quality and service. Your con- 
fidence in us is sincerely appreciated, and we shall do 
all within our power to merit its continuance. 

Cordially yours, 
* * 


Dear Mr. Collins: 

This letter has only one purpose—to tell you how 
much we appreciate the business you have given us 
during the past five years. 

As our association with you enters its sixth year, 
we pledge to you our continued efforts to provide for 
you the best of merchandise, service, and prices. 

It is a pleasure to deal with a concern of your high 
business standards, and we take pride in the fact that 
you represent D Products in Fort Wayne. 

Sincerely yours, 


August, 1945 
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Another important public-relations function is the 
deve‘opment of cordial relations with new customers. 
These persons are in an impressionable stage; they are 
forn ing their opinions about the house. A friendly 
letter from the credit manager, expressing thanks for 
the opening of each new account, will make a most 
favorable impression. Such a letter also provides a 
timely opportunity to build confidence through an ex- 
pression of the firm’s guarantee of efficient service. 
Here are three specimen examples that combine the 
qualities essential for the building of good-will and 
confidence : 
Dear Mr. Larson: 

Welcoming you as a new S — customer is 
the very pleasant purpose of this letter. 

We feel sure that our products will find in your 
community the same ready market that has made 
them profitable to dealers all over the country. More- 
over, we intend to give you active and energetic sup- 
port in boosting your S————— sales. 


The opportunity to supply you with our merchan- 
dise pleases us very much, and we shall try to express 
our appreciation in terms of good service and com- 
plete co-operation. 





Sincerely yours, 
* * * 


Dear Mr. Dunn: 


We are happy to welcome you as a new Burgess 
customer, and to accept the responsibility of serving 
you efficiently. 


‘In thanking you for your initial order and for the 
confidence in us which it implies, we pledge our 
earnest efforts to make all your dealings with us both 
pleasant and profitable to you. 


Cordially yours, 


* * * 


Dear Mr. Powell: 


I wish it were possible for me to shake hands with 
every one of our new customers, and to welcome each 
one of you personally into the R family. 


We feel that your first order for our products 
obligates us to provide you with the best of merchan- 
dise, service, and prices. We gladly accept this obli- 


gation, and we pledge to you our earnest effort to 
fulfill it. 


eee 


The Third of the series of three articles 
on Credit Department Correspondence will 
be presented in the September issue of 


Credit and Financial Management. 
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When You Write a 
"Thank You” Letter— 


1. Write with a friendliness and naturalness 
that will give your letter a tone of sincerity. 

. Be enthusiastic. An attitude of enthusiasm 
will give the reader a real “lift” as he reads 
your letter. 

Avoid direct selling effort of any other ele- 
ment which may suggest that your letter 
has a promotional purpose. 

. Have the message individually typed. A 
processed form will kill the effectiveness of 
your letter. 

. Make the letter reasonably brief. The qual- 
ity of brevity adds force to a message of 
thanks. 

Give your letter the “you attitude.” Pre- 
sent your message entirely from the read- 


er's point of view, making him its central 
figure and emphasizing his interests. 
Greet the reader by name. Use “Dear Mr. 


Jones” in preference to “Gentlemen” or 
“Dear Sir.” 

Conclude your message with an informal 
complimentary close. “Sincerely yours” 
and “Cordially yours” are appropriate 
forms. 

Sign your letter yourself. Remember that 
the recipient may wish to keep it, and per- 
haps show it to his-friends. He will value 
your signature far more than that of your 
secretary. 

Be sure that your letter is neatly typed and 
well arranged on the page. The. reader 
may exhibit it beneath the glass of a 
counter for his own customers to see. 
Make sure the appearance of the letter is 
a credit to your firm. 





Your patronage pleases us very much, and we 
thank you for it. You can depend upon us for full 
co-operation in making R products profit- 
able to you. 

Sincerely yours, 


Pat on the Back Is Welcome 


Each of the three foregoing letters would help 
materially in establishing cordial relations with new cus- 
tomers. Each would make its recipient feel that the 
writer and his firm were genuinely interested in render- 
ing good service, and sincerely appreciative of the op- 
portunity to do so. 

It is a gracious gesture to express appreciation to 
customers who deserve a few words of thanks. It is 
also excellent business psychology, for persons of all 
ages, dispositions, and intellectual levels like to be 
thanked—like to receive a verbal pat on the back for a 
good credit record, or a few words expressing apprecia- 
tion for their business. A distinct asset to his firm is 
the credit executive who is human enough to realize 
that customer’s are human, too—and that the little cour- 
tesies of business are a very real part of his job. 
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Time Can Be Insured 


Insurance Now Covers This Important Risk 


Everyone is interested in saving time. Extensive 
precautions are taken to prevent work stoppages. 
Damage to business properties occasioned by fire, 
explosion, windstorm, rioting, or other perils causes 
loss of time. The fire prevention practices, good con- 
struction and safeguarded installations which serve to 
avert and minimize property damage are time savers. 
But the best protective measures are not infallible. In 
all business there is some possibility of losing valuable 
time due to damage by perils which cannot be avoided 
or controlled. 


Therefore, it is consistent to transfer to insurance 
companies as many such risks as possible. It is prudent 
to take a little less of today’s profit and secure the re- 
serves for the inevitable important needs of the immedi- 
ate future. The cost of such insurance should be a reg- 
ular expense in a well conducted business. 

The insurance which covers the value of time is 
“Business Interruption Indemnity.” Some feel that it 
should be called “Time Insurance.” It is more gener- 
ally known as ‘Use and Occupancy Insurance,” or 
briefly as “\U arid O Insurance.” 


Use and Occupancy Insurance can be obtained to 
cover losses principally resulting from (1) fire, (2) 
lightning, (3) explosion, (4) windstorm, (5) riot, (6) 
damage by aircraft, (7) damage by vehicles, (8) vandal- 
ism, (9) earthquake, (10) sprinkler leakage, (11) 
boiler explosion, and (12) machinery breakdown. The 
comments which follow apply chiefly to insurance 
against the first ten perils. Policies are sometimes 
written to cover against only one of these perils. A 
standard fire insurance policy can be extended by en- 
dorsement to include the first nine. Most fire insurance 
policies now issued provide combined coverage against 
the first seven perils. 


What U. & O. Covers 


Use and Occupancy Insurance seeks to do for the 
insured what the business would have done during the 
period of suspension covered, had there been no inter- 
ruption due to damage by the peril or perils specified. 
Under all forms in general use, the insurance company 
is liable, subject to various limits, for the actual loss 
sustained as measured principally by net profits pre- 
vented and by continuing charges and expenses to the 
extent that they would have been met by interrupted 
earnings. When net profit is not anticipated or an ofer- 
ating loss is expected this insurance can still be called 
upon to relieve the burden of the fixed charges and ex- 
penses in the proportion that they would have been 
earned. 
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There are two principal groups of Use and Occupancy 
forms. One applies to manufacturing or processing 
plants and the other to mercantile and non-manufactur- 
ing businesses. The important difference between these 
two groups is that under the forms for manufacturing 
risks the loss is construed as incurred when production, 
processing and finishing of products are interrupted; 
while under the mercantile forms the loss of earnings 
is considered as occurring when sales are prevented. 
Loss of earnings resulting from damage to stocks of a 
mercantile business is covered by Use and Occupancy 
Insurance. 


Damage to a manufacturer’s finished stocks does not 
occasion a loss under the manufacturer’s Use and Oc- 
cupancy Insurance. The profits so lost may be covered 
by the usual insurance on stocks or by Profits Insurance. 
U and O forms which apply to manufacturing risks 
may be extended to cover suspension of production and 
the resulting loss due to damage to raw stock and stock- 
in-process. The stock for some plants is obtainable only 
during certain seasons. Use and Occupancy policies 
covering such risks may be endorsed to cover loss result- 
ing from the insured’s inability to secure the necessary 
stocks when available. 


There are three standard types of forms in the group 
suitable for use on non-manufacturing risks. In both 
groups there is a “Weekly Form.” Under the “Weekly 
Forms,” there is a weekly limitation on any loss of 
1/50th of the amount of the policy. There are no pro- 
visions under the “Weekly Form” for covering ordinary 
payroll. More and more, it is being regarded as out of 
date. 


Use in Manufacturing Risks 


The broadest protection can be provided on manu- 
facturing risks under the “Contribution Form.” It 
applies equally well to risks having a steady, seasonal 
or fluctuating earnings. There are two items to the 
form. Item No. I applies to net profits, and to fixed 
charges and expense. Item No. II applies to ordinary 
payroll expense. Under standard conditions, Item No. 
II covers for not more than 90 consecutive days of sus- 
pension, but it can be extended for an increased prem- 
ium. One of the conditions of the “Contribution Form” 
is an 80% Contribution clause. To be in a position to 
recover the full amount of Use and Occupancy loss, the 
insurance must be equivalent to, or in excess of, 80% 
of the prospective annual earnings, less the annual 
amount of ordinary payroll, and the expenses of heat, 
lizht and power which are not under contract. This 
amount of insurance is generally sufficient to cover 4 
loss resulting from a full twelve months’ suspension. 
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The “Contribution Form” is particularly designed to 
cover large manufacturing plants and mercantile stores. 


The “Specified Time Form” was developed on the 
Pacific Coast primarily to cover smaller establishments 
with an amount of insurance equivalent to the “Insur- 
able Earnings” of limited periods of suspension. This 
form can be written to cover a suspension of not less 
than three months and for various intermediate limits 
up to twelve months. As in the case of the other forms, 
it can also be extended to cover a suspension of more 
than twelve months. The rates for this form increase 
as the limit for the period of suspension is reduced. 
However, the amount of insurance necessary to comply 
with the Contribution Clause conditions is generally 
much lower than would be required under one of the 
other forms. 


Items May Be Excluded 


Hence, the premium required for the closely fitted 
coverage under the “Specified Time Form” is usually 
less than under the other forms. Various items of ex- 
pense can be specifically excluded from covering under 
Item II of this form in order to reduce the amount of 
insurance. Any expenses not covered under Item No. 
II of the form may be covered specifically under Item 
No. III for optional fixed amounts per day for as many 
or as few days of suspension as the insured may desire. 
The period of suspension for which any specific cover- 
age Under Item No. III is to apply, cannot exceed the 
percentage of a year for which the policy would cover 
net profits and fixed charges and expenses under Items 
[and II. For example, if the percentage of Contribu- 
tion Clause is 50%, no coverage under the form may be 
granted for more than half a year. When the 50% 
Contribution Clause is used, the amount of insurance 
carried under Items I and II on net profit and on gen- 
eral fixed charges and expenses should be equivalent to 
50% of the combined annual amount of such net profit 
and fixed expenses. There are Specified Time Forms 
— manufacturing plants and non-manufacturing 
risks. 


Only a few years ago, a very simple Use and Occu- 
pancy form was devised for use on non-manufacturing 
tisks. It is commonly known as the “Gross Earnings” 
form. It has become quite popular in covering both 
large and small mercantile properties. The conditions 
of its coverage are broad and flexible. It is easy to 
determine the amount of insurance to be carried under 
this form. In most cases, no special work sheet is re- 
quired to determine the gross earnings. In the form, 
“Gross Earnings” are defined as “Total net sales less 
cost of merchandise sold, plus other earnings derived 
from other operations of the business.” 


"Contribution" Clause Affects Rate 


Policies can be written with a “Contribution Clause 
of either 50, 60, 70, or 80%. The higher the Contribu- 
tion Clause, the lower the rate. The amount of insur- 
ance carried should be equivalent to the stipulated per- 
centage of the “Gross Earnings” projected for twelve 
months. The “Gross Earnings” form covers under one 
item only, but this item includes ordinary payroll ex- 
penses to the extent that they are necessary to resume 
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operations with the same quality of service which existed 
immediately preceeding the suspension. 

In all forms, the primary limit on the period of sus- 
pension for which the insured is to be indemnified, is 
that time which would be required, with due diligence 
and dispatch, to rebuild, repair, or replace the property 
damaged by the perils against which the insurance 
covered. When written at the regularly established 
rates, the company is not liable for loss resulting from 
additional time required to rebuild, or replace as a con- 
sequence of any law, governmental order, or regulation. 
In consideration of increased rate, all policies can be en- 
dorsed to include the additional time required on account 
of such regulations by reason of priorities. 


Policies can be extended to cover interruptions in 
business resulting from damage or destruction to plants 
furnishing power to the insured’s premises. 

The operations of some plants may be stopped, due 
to damage or destruction to other plants or properties 
supplying raw materials or performing an intermediate 
stage of processing on products of the insured. The loss 
resulting from such suspensions may be covered under 
policies of “Contingent Use and Occupancy Insurance.” 
The forms used are essentially the same as those used 
for other coverages. The rates used are those which 
apply to the contingent risk, but the amount of insur- 
ance carried should be based on the earnings of the 
business which incurs the secondary suspension 


How to Determine Coverage 


The following is a good procedure for checking the 
adequacy of the amount of insurance carried under any 
of the forms. First, determine the maximum period of 
time that would be required to rebuild, replace equip- - 
ment and stock, and resume operations. Then determine 
the amount of “Gross Earnings” which would be pre- 
vented by a suspension of that duration occurring dur- 
ing the most preductive period of the ensuing year. 
From this amount of “Gross Earnings,” deduct the total 
amount of expenses which could be abated. The amount 
remaining is the approximate maximum loss which 
might be suffered. If the amount of the insurance does 
not equal or exceed this figure, it is inadequate and 
should be increased; and possibly the form should be 
revised or changed. Under most of the forms, the 
properly established amount of insurance will be well in 
excess of the “Insurable Earnings” so estimated. 

In applying this formula many may find the “Insur- 
able Earnings” of their business exceed the insurable 
value of the physical properties in which they are pro- 
duced. There never was a better time to insure such im- 
portant values. They will be needed in the conversion 
to new peace time conditions. 


Comprehensive Legal Liability Insurance 


As a general principle it has been stated that credit 
is an exchange of goods or services for a promise to 
pay in the future. If this principle is accepted, partic- 
ularly the latter element thereof, it can then be equivo- 
cally stated that the place which credit occupies in the 
economic world will, in the post-war period, be largely 
responsible for production and wealth. 

Every credit executive is concerned in the many prob- 
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lems attendant upon an era of economic prosperity. 
One of these problems is insurance. In turn, the field of 
insurance has many aspects. One is considered here and 
that is the field of legal liability protection. 

Before considering legal liability protection it is 
necessary to understand the underlying principle and 
reason for the necessity of any form of legal liability 
contract. 


The law of negligence imposes a responsibility upon 
everyone; a responsibility to exercise due care to avoid 
injuring the person or property of another, whether by 
act or omission. Anyone who owns, leases or uses prop- 
erty or anyone engaged in a business, is subject to the 
law of negligence. Negligence is not defined by statute. 
It must be determined in each case by the facts and cir- 
cumstances. There is no rule which will guarantee im- 
munity from legal liability for negligence. 

This unknown liability cannot be determined in ad- 
vance. The inability to measure accurately the stress 
and strain, the increasing claims-consciousness of the 
public and the substantial damages which juries are 
prone to award, make this a real hazard for business. 
In a large measure, this has been answered by casualty 
insurance companies through the development of Com- 
prehensive Legal Liability policies with adequate limits. 

Heretofore there have been available to the insuring 
public policies of insurance which have insured specific 
hazards such as legal liability resulting from the exist- 
ence of premises, operation of automobiles, operation 
_ of businesses and other specific insurable risks. It has 
been the intent to eliminate the coverage granted under 
one policy to that particular hazard or exposure which 
could be insured under another policy. It naturally 
follows that an insurance program which relies on many 
- policies containing a multitude of exclusions for com- 
plete legal liability protection falls short of the mark. 
It is just as impossible to foresee which policy wil! apply 
to an unknown set of circumstances as it is to foretell 
the value a jury will place on the damage resulting 
therefrom. 

A Comprehensive Liability policy is a great improve- 
ment over specific insurance contracts. It agrees to pro- 
vide complete legal liability protection. The entire oner- 
ation of a given insured is covered (with the exception 
of an employers obligation to make payments under a 
compensation law or act), thereby eliminating the pos- 
sibility of an uninsured exposure. The burden of assum- 
ing liability for acts of negligence thereby becomes an 
insurance company’s problem. Where such a policy 
exists it becomes unnecessary to search minutely for 
“loopholes” and “gaps” in legal liability insurance. 

Reliance upon such assumption of liability by an in- 
surance company lessens the burden of the credit execu- 
tive to ascertain the ability of the debtor to meet 
promises to pay in the future for credit extended. 


Dishonesty Insurance—A Business Necessity 


Were it not for dishonesty insurance some industries 
would have been forced to cease their operations due to 
the dishonest act of a trusted employee or employees. 
It is estimated that the known losses due to dishonesty 
are over $405,000,000 annually. Never has there been a 
better opportunity for the dishonest employee to ab- 
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SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


We have a letter from Robert T. Amis, Director, 


Compliance Division, Surplus Property Board, as 


follows: "I request your members to bring to my 
attention any information about improper disposal 
of Surplus Property. This may be occasioned by 


irregularities, favoritism, sales policies and the like.” 


scond, or for aa employee to be tempted, than under the 
present war conditions. Industries and retail business 
today are handling and selling more merchandise and 
consequently handling more money than they ever have 
in the past. 

Corporated treasuries are larger than they have ever 
been before. There is a tremendous amount of cus- 
todian funds being collected from employees and by em- 
ployees, and employers under the “pay as you go taxa- 
tion” face greater risk of defalcation of funds than in 
years past. The Revenue Act of 1943 places upon em- 
ployers certain responsibilities in connection with the 
withholding and payment of taxes, which provides 
penalties for failure to live up to them. With turnover 
of personnel at an all time high, those responsible in 
management for the proper discharge of any liability 
imposed by law have a greater number of untried and 
untested employees in responsible positions than ever 
before. 


The “white collar” frozen salary group is being 
pressed financially, perhaps more than any other group 
in American industry by increased living costs and 
higher taxes. Manpower shortages make it extremely 
difficult for auditors, accountants, and examiners to 
give as thorough attention to transactions and records 
as under normal conditions. It is recalled that during 
and after the last war crime losses increased, which 
seemed to run hand in hand with the war, and it is only 
reasonable to assume that the same conditions now exist 
under the present war situation, on a larger scale. 

Employers and insurance counsellers have found it 
impossible to determine the amount of dishonesty in- 
surance needed to properly cover any particular indi- 
vidual in a particular position in their employ. Conse- 
quently, there has been developed by surety companies 
what is known as “Blanket Dishonesty Coverage,” 
which places an equal amount of dishonesty insurance 
on each employee irrespective of position or rank. 

It has been the experience of surety companies that 
losses occur where they are least expected and quite 
often by the acts of employees in whom most trust is 
placed. It is, therefore, important for employers to re- 
appraise the need of adequate dishonesty coverage. 
Unless they are protected by suitable blanket coverage 
in an adequate amount, they run the risk of learning of 
losses through defalcation’s* which they must pocket. 
This is particularly true if they involve trust funds. 
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y BURROUGHS MACHINES 


Businessmen want a quality product, built with 
precision to operate with precision, and 
designed for long, dependable service. They 
know the importance of being able to select 
freely from a complete line of machines. They 
want to be sure of having dependable, efficient 
maintenance service. They place importance on 
the technical help that can be given them in 
planning installations and applications. 


Businessmen might buy Burroughs for any one 
of these reasons. Actually, they buy Burroughs 
for ail of these reasons. For Burroughs leads on 
all counts—finer products... the most complete 
line of machines ... the leading service organi- 
zation .. . experienced counsel. No wonder that 
in big business and small... wherever you go 
... you see Burroughs machines. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Lattice ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ¢« NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Are Cartels Consistent with World Peace? 


Do We Need an International Anti-Trust Agreement ?—Part Il 


BY CORWIN W. EDWARDS 


Department of Economics, Northwestern University, Formerly Consultant on Cartels, Dept. of State 


(In the July issue Mr. Edwards discussed the history of cartels in 
International Trade. In this part of his discussion he reveiews some of 
the plans proposed for using cartels under certain regulations.) 


To show how extension of government control may 
develop from efforts to maintain cartelization, let me 
point to a contemporary proposal. Only a few weeks 
ago the Board of Directors of the National Foreign 
Trade Council adopted a resolution which they ad- 
dressed to the Congress. They based it upon their as- 
sumption that they were going to have to do business 
abroad in a cartelized world after the war, and upon 
their desire that they not be forbidden, in that kind of a 
world, to participate in international cartel arrange- 
ments. 

They proposed that the Congress require interna- 
tional business agreements to be filed with the Depart- 
ment of State, with a few exceptions ; that the Congress 
authorize the Department of State, upon application of 
an interested party and after notice and such hearing 
as seems necessary, to give a revocable approval of any 
proposed agreement which it shall find does not consti- 
tute an unreasonable restraint of trade within the 
United States, when considered in the light of foreign 
laws and of our foreign economic policy, and provide 
that proposed or executed agreements shall be consid- 
ered revocably approved unless within three months 
after filing the Department of State shall have notified 
the filing party that the agreement has been disap- 
proved; that the Congress further provide that upon 
revocation of any such approval, the Department shall 
give notice to the American party within the United 
States, and that only thereafter should he beeome sub- 
ject to prosecution under the Anti-Trust Laws. 


Now that is obviously intended as a relaxation of the 
Anti-Trust Laws. But what confidence it reposes in the 
American Department of State! A conscientious State 
Department would, of course, want to investigate be- 
fore approving international business agreements. It 
would want to take the opinion of other governments 
affected. It would want the business enterprise turned 
inside-out. It would have the power to block such ar- 
rangements by disapproval, and it could do so in the 
light of its economic foreign policy. 


How the Nazis Acted 


That was exactly what the Nazis did in the ’30’s. 
They blocked cartel arrangements which were not in 
accord with their economic foreign policy. The practical 
coritent of that kind of power is that you go to your 
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government for sanction before you make any sub- 
stantial business arrangement across your national 
boundaries. 

If we should ever have a Department of State which 
operated below the highest standards of domestic and 
international political integrity—which we all admit is 
possible in some countries—such a power would be a 
very substantial political weapon both to hold your do- 
mestic businessmen in line with the policy of the party 
in power and to crack the whip in other countries to se- 
cure the adoption of policies there which may be in ac- 
cord with American foreign policy. Consider the pos- 
sibilities of such a program as an instrument of pres- 
sure upon a foreign government such as Argentina. 

In the last five years, there has been a very substantial 
attack upon international cartels through the American 
Anti-Trust Laws. From the beginning of the campaign 
to January 1 of this year, fifty-two cases have been be- 
gun alleging the existence of an international cartel. 
They cover 165 enterprises and 105 commodities. The 
Department of Justice has lost two of them, the trial of 
seven has been postponed, twelve are awaiting trial, six- 
teer pleas have been filed where defendants were not 
willing to face trial, fifteen consent decrees have been 
entered, and more than $550,000 in fines has been 
levied. There is no question that activity would have 
been even greater but for the intervention of the war. 


Our own unilateral anti-trust policy is enough to have 
a very substantial impact upon international cartels. It 
takes every major producer to make an effective cartel. 
In other words, any one important country which keeps 
its own business enterprises competitive prevents a tight 
cartel from operating wherever these enterprises reach. 
The United States alone can break up many cartels. 


Domestic Policy Not Sufficient 


However, our domestic policy is not sufficient to cope 
with the whole problem. In the first place, it does not 
give us very much control over those industries in 
which we are importers but not important producers— 
such products as natural rubber, diamonds, natural 
nitrates and tin. 

Moreover, our own exporters encounter a certain 
handicap if they must trade as independents in a cartel- 
ized world. That handicap is often over-stated by people 
who would like to foster cartels. If only you can get 
all your competitors to agree to restrict output and 
maintain high prices, you are in a favorable position as 
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Strictly a wartime job, of course, and at no extra 
pay, millions of American soldiers in foreign 
lands have been doing one of the greatest na- 
tional advertising jobs in history! 

These men have been displaying the power of 
American production. They have exhibited 
American-made goods and equipment where 
they have never been shown before—uncon- 
sciously building up a world-wide demand for 
these goods. 


American industry, through sound planning 


' 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Meet the Aarciteving Wanager of the laid Str 





based on accurate information, will be able to 
reap the benefits of this tremendous advertising 
job. That’s where the Chase Foreign Department 
can help. For, through the facilities of branch 
offices and correspondent banks all over the 
world, the Chase is a reliable source of the au- 
thoritative information necessary to successfully 
engage in foreign trade. 

To make specific plans now, we suggest that 
you arrange for an early conference with one of 


our Foreign Department officers. 
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an independent trader. But wherever the foreign cartel 
wins the support of foreign governments, so that it is 
given the help of discriminatory tariffs or some other 
public aid, the independent may have hard sledding. In 
these cases, the American independent pays a price for 
the American competitive policy. 

Furthermore, the enforcement of our own Anti- 
Trust Laws would be easier if it were not that some- 
times cartels can withdraw a good deal of their activity 
beyond American jurisdiction, and the application of 
our remedies would be easier if it were not that some- 


times we encounter an international conflict of law. For ' 


example, the American courts may have ordered an 
American coinpany to cease conforming to a cartel con- 
tract. but in other countries that contract may be. en- 
forceable and the company may incur suits for damages 
for non-performance. It would be a substantial conve- 
nience to the United States if its own policy were rein- 
forced by similar policies elsewhere. 


Would Curb Cartels 


On broader grounds, it is important to the United 
States that the extreme of cartelization be avoided 
throughout the world. If we have an interest in world 
prosperity, if we have an interest in removing trade 
barriers, if we have an interest in preventing the crea- 
tion of a business weapon which is automatically more 
usable by totalitarian than by democratic countries, we 
have an interest in a curb upon foreign cartel practices. 


So far as American policy goes, this has been clearly 
recognized. Our policy about cartels has been declared 
in general terms, although the details have not yet been 
made public. Last September the President addressed a 
public letter to the Secretary of State, saying, “More 
than the elimination of the political activities of German 
cartels will be required. Cartel practices which restrict 
the free flow of goods in foreign commerce will have to 
be curbed. With international trade involved, this end 
can be achieved only through collaborative action by the 
United Nations.” The Secretary replied, also publicly, 
to the effect that he had been working on that kind of a 
program for about a year. I assume that they could 
have reached each other privately if they had not 
wauted these letters to constitute a declaration of policy. 


The Chapultepec Proposal 


Since that time, the United States has proposed a 
statement about cartelization to the Western Hemi- 
sphere nations which were assembled at Chapultepec, 
and these nations have approved the proposal. I read 
from the declaration of principles adopted by the Amer- 
ican republics at that meeting Principle No. 4 which is, 
“to seek early agreed action by governments to prevent 
these practices by cartels or through other private busi- 
ness arrangements which obstruct international trade, 
stifle competition and interfere with the maximum effi- 
ciency of production and fair competitive prices to 
consumers.” 

The Western Hemisphere nations, then. are on rec- 
ord as to the principle, but have not yet announced its 
support among other nations? In general terms, our 
implementation. Now how far will this principle receive 
Allies in this war are already committed by contract. 
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I am not referring to the Atlantic Charter, which sets 
forth its principles in somewhat broad strokes, but to the 
much more explicit language of the lend-lease agrce- 
ments. Some billions of dollars of American aid have 
been extended to our Allies in accord with the terms of 
the contract known as the lend-lease agreement. In that 
agreement, Article VII reads as follows: 

“In the final determination of the benefits to be pro- 
vided to the United States of America by the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom in return for aid fur- 
nished under the Act of Congress . . . the terms and 
conditions thereof shall be such as not to burden com- 
merce between the two countries, but to promote mu- 
tually advantageous economic relations between them 
and the betterment of world-wide economic relations. 
To that end, they shall include provision for agreed ac- 
tion by the United States of America and the United 
Kingdom, open to participation by all other countries of 
like mind, directed to the expansion, by appropriate in- 
ternational and domestic measures, of production, em- 
ployment, and the exchange and consumption of goods, 
which are the material foundations of the liberty and 
welfare of all peoples ; to the elimination of all forms of 
discriminatory treatment in international commerce, 
and to the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers” 
... and in general to the attainment of all the purposes 
of the Atlantic Charter. | 

That declaration of principle is broad and there can 
be no doubt that the signatories had primarily in mind 
the commercial policies of nations rather than the pri- 
vate policies of business enterprises. Nevertheless, the 
language has quite clearly been drawn to be inclusive 
rather than narrow in scope. 


Great Britain Watching Us 


The question arises, whether an American interpre- 
tation which would hold an anti-cartel policy to be a 
part of that pledge, would be agreed to by other coun- 
tries. Let’s look at the record. In Great Britain, per- 
haps the most strategic country for this question, the 
American cartel prosecutions have been closely watched. 
Major cartel indictments in the United States are fol- 
lowed by questions in the British Parliament. In the 
white paper on employment policy, the British govern- 
ment included this passage : “Employers, too, must seek 
in larger output rather than higher prices the reward of 
enterprise and good management. There has in recent 
years been a growing tendency towards combines and 
towards agreements, both national and international, by 
which manufacturers have sought to control prices and 
output, to divide markets, and to fix conditions of sale. 
Such agreements or combines do not necessarily operate 
against the public interest; but the power to do so is 
there. The Government, therefore, will seek power to 
inform themselves of the extent and effect of restrictive 
agreements, and of the activities of combines; and to 
take appropriate action to check practices which may 
bring advantages to sectional producing interests but 
work to the detriment of the country as a whole.” 

That cautiously-worded declaration quite obviously 
does not give us a full picture of British policy, but it 
quite obviously does say two things: First, that the 
British gevernment do not intend to remain indifferent 
to this question, and second, that they propose to include 
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MUST BE HERE SOMEWHERE 


See if it’s gone to shipping. Look in 
the top drawer. Ask up on the ninth. 
Ask Bill Frey. 

Wasted time is business’ No. 1 head- 
ache. Even without a war on, many 
business forms slow up the day’s work. 
They invite mistakes, are cramped and 
complicated. Organization is hit or 
miss, Tradition rules, not efficiency. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., designs 
forms for some of the world’s largest 
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businesses — and the smallest. Prac- 
tical experience over the years proves 
this one fact beyond dispute: business 
forms properly engineered can save 
precious time, speed output, cut run- 
ning costs by thousands of dollars. 
The Moore specialist who calls on 
you asks: Is this form necessary? Does 
it duplicate any other? Is the sequence 
of entries logical? Does printing take 
advantage of standard paper sizes? Is 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


In Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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the form engineered to your system? 

To learn how answers to these ques- 
tions can benefit you, get in touch now 
with the headquarters of the nearest 
Moore division, or its local office. 
Moore consults with you, designs, then 
prints. The nine companies listed be- 
low have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they combine under the 
Moore name to form the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADV. BY N. Ww. 
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in their policy some measures for the curbing of cartel 
abuses as they see cartel abuses. 

More recently, in a debate in Parliament on this sub- 
ject, Lord Woolton declared that His Majesty’s gov- 
ernment was working on a program for the control of 
cartels, but were finding it inherently difficult ; and that 
they were not sure a bill would be introduced in the 
present Parliament. He went on to say that “there is 
an opinion in this country that a court of some sort 
should be established through which appeal for investi- 
gation of restrictive practices could be made.” 


Opinions Elsewhere 


In other countries the point of view is even less fully 
formulated but so far as it is available, much of it ap- 
pears to be even more sharply anti-cartel. In France, 
General de Gaulle has remarked in a public speech that 
the grip of cartels upon the French economy must be 
broken. The opening meeting of the French Consulta- 
tive Assembly included a speech which was an attack 
against cartels, and according to the papers it’ was 
greeted with loud applause. 

In Russia declarations of government policy are not 
made until all the chips are down, but the newspapers 
in Russia are reputed to be somewhat more nearly ex- 
pressive of government attitudes than they would be 
here. The Russian Army newspaper, Red Star, has in- 
sisted that the international cartel system must be 
broken. 

In Sweden, a Swedish. cabinet minister recently 
printed an article in which he compared the interna- 
tional cartel system to the system of convoys in time of 
war because, he said, in each case the pace of the entire 
group has to be adjusted to the slowest member. He 
then goes on to say that private cartels hamper develop- 
ment and progress and exercise a deadening effect on 
the community as a whole and that the arguments for 
them might just as well be made for the medieval guild 
system. Swedish industrial and commercial develop- 
ment, he says, began quite late, but might have begun 
earlier if freedom of competition had been introduced 
earlier. 

In Canada, the government has appointed a commit- 
tee to report whether the Canadian Combines Investiga- 
tion Act, which of all foreign statutes is most like our 
own Anti-Trust Laws, is adequate to deal with the 
problem of international cartels. When I last checked a 
few weeks ago, that committee had not yet reported. 


General Distrust of Cartels 


There is, then, an international ferment on this ques- 
tion. It includes substantial distrust of cartels in a con- 
siderable number of countries. It gives no certainty of 
an international agreement, but provides at least an at- 
mosphere for an international negotiation. 

What are the possibilities for such a negotiation? It 
seems to me that the outlines of an international pro- 
gram are to a considerable extent inherent in the char- 
acter of the problem. It is obvious that there is no de- 
tailed agreement among the various countries about 
many aspects of the relation of government to business. 
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It is obvious that there are substantial differences in law 
and in commercial practice from country to country. 


It is obvious, then, that if all countries agree that car- 
tels need to be checked, they are unlikely, at least in the 
beginning, to be all agreed as to the exact nature of the 
evils which call for action and as to scope of such ac- 
tion. It is clear, therefore, that we cannot jump into a 
full-fledged international program in one jump. 

This should make it clear that we cannot agree upon 
the kind of proposal that is sometimes made for the 
establishment of an international regulatory body which 
will receive cartel contracts, exercise surveillance over 
them and disapprove what it does not like. Effective 
regulation requires agreement upon a philosophy of 
regulation and willingness to delegate very substantial 
power to the regulator. So broad an agreement in phi- 
losophy is very improbable. A willingness to make a 
broad grant of power to an international agency to in- 
vestigate the cartels of various countries and to impose 
controls on them is improbable in the early states of 
international joint action. 


What of Restricted Cartels? 


It appears obvious, then, that if a substantial measure 
of agreement is to be found, it will take the form of a 
decision that some cartel activities are unconscionable 
from the point of view of any government which is in- 
terested in high levels of production and emplovment. 
Supporters of competitive and private enterprise and 
state-managed economy may be able to agree that there 
are types of economic control which should not be pri- 
vately undertaken, and this agreement need not be de- 
stroyed by the fact that the former wish such controls 
to be entirely avoided while the latter wish them to be 
applied only for public purposes. 

This kind of agreement might well contain a broad 
statement of objective, which, if the agreements were 
successful, might with the passing of time come to have 
an increasing content. The agreement might also con- 
tain a definition of the activities which it is now agreed 
must be prevented to achieve the objective, with a pro- 
vision by which this list of activities could be modified 
and enlarged as experience may suggest. Let me sug- 
gest, for illustrative purposes only, that it might be pos- 
sible for governments to agree that no private cartel 
might allocate materials or lines of business activity in 
international trade. 

It would be necessary to provide suitable machinery 
by which exceptions could be made for international 
governmental agreements of a restrictive character 
which might be regarded as exceptions to this general 
principle. For example, the public interest may require 
some restriction on the drug traffic, or some restriction 
on the munitions traffic, and some machinery for mak- 
ing such exceptions will be needed. 


There would necessarily be a reservation of the free- 
dom of each country to pursue its own independent 
policies toward such aspects of the problem of inter- 
national monopolistic practices as are not covered by in- 
ternational agreement. This reservation would enable 
the United States, Canada, Brazil, Australia, Argentina 
and other countries that have domestic legislation on 
the subject to maintain the effectiveness of their respec- 
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tive Anti-Trust Laws, and it would 
allow other countries, if they wish, 
to crant limited permission for busi- 
nessmen to restrain trade: 


Differences of View Points 


It would be almost inevitable that 
each country would assume re- 
sponsibility for investigating viola- 
tions of the international agreement, 
and taking steps within its own 
borders to enforce it. The means of 
investigation and enforcement 
would necessarily differ from coun- 
try to country to conform to each 
country’s own legal and administra- 
tive system. This would not matter 
so long as, by whatever means, they 
fulfilled the government’s duty to 
observe the agreement. Exchange of 
information among the participating 
countries would be necessary, and 
this exchange would necessarily be 
subject to limits sufficient to protect 
the trade secrets of each national 
group. 

Finally, each government would 
necessarily assume an obligation not 
to act as a shelter for cartel arrange- 
ments which take effect in other 
parts of the world; and under this 
obligation domestic private restric- 
tions on trade would be prevented, 
so far as possible, from becoming a 
means of evading the international 
policy. 

If such an international policy is 
possible, it will be an important part 
of the postwar return to liberal prin- 
ciples of international trade. But 
like the Anti-Trust Laws in our own 
domestic economy, it is logically 
part of a broader program. Mea- 
sures against cartels and measures 
against governmental trade barriers 
must march together if internaticnal 
trade is to be liberated. The adop- 
tion and continuance of both pro- 
grams will be simplified by any mea- 
sures, national or international, pri- 
vate or public, which succeed in 
maintaining relatively high levels of 
production and employment 
throughout the world. The scramble 
for limited markets is the principal 
source of governmental trade bar- 
tiers and of cartels alike. 





Pittsburghers Hold Golf Tourney 


Pittsburgh: The only golf tournament 
of the Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania scheduled for this year was 
held on July 17 at the Chartier Heights 
Country Club. 
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“Credit Loss History May Repeat 
BUT | WONT!" 
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AFTER WORLD WAR ONE credit losses 


climbed quickly. In just three years ... as the 
accompanying chart shows . . . the number of 
commercial and industrial failures jumped to 
367% of the 1919 total; current liabilities in- 
volved soared to 551%. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT? Will failures 


multiply again? No one knows. Even now .. . 
upsets caused by unforeseen developments 
after goods are shipped may leave customers frozen . . . or worse. 
That’s why manufacturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of busi- 


BUSINESS FAILURES 
AFTER WORLD WAR I 





ness carry American Credit Insurance . . . and why you need it too. 
American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your 
accounts receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you when your cus- 


tomers can’t. Don’t face the uncertain future unprotected. Write now 
for more information to: American Credit Indemnity Company of 
New York, Dept. 47, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 
Your Customers Can°t 
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Eight Credit Pitfalls 


By J. E. BULLARD 
Special Writer, Central Valley, N. Y. 


An executive of a large retail food company 
stated in 1920 his company was selling sugar 
lu at several cents a pound less than it had to pay 
for it on the contracts it had made during the 
war and a sufficient volume was being sold to figure a 
loss rate of a million dollars a year. One wholesale 
grocer found himself so overstocked with sugar bought 
at war prices it was necessary to refinance the business 
to remain solvent. Though sugar was the product 
which attracted the most attention and seems to have 
caused the greatest losses, there was overbuying in 
many other lines, and this buying affected the credit 
of the firms which were overstocked. Inadequate trans- 
portation was not the only reason for all this excess 
buying, but it is not likely there would have been any- 
thing like what there was had there been no break- 
down of the railroads. Any serious shortage of public 
transportation facilities has a way of affecting the 
credit of business concerns in one way or another. 
Therefore, under conditions of inadequate transporta- 
tion its affect on business firms is well worth attention. 
After 1920 motor vehicle transportation began to 
play a more and more important part in delivery ser- 
vices. The higher speed of these vehicles over those 
of horse-drawn vehicles and the greater distances they 
could travel, together with improved highways and 
streets, led both retail and wholesale concerns to ex- 
tend the territories they covered. In some instances 
this practice resulted in delivery costs becoming too 
great for satisfactory profits. Comparatively few re- 
tailers took the position of one long-established store 
in Rhode Island. The owner of this store stated that 
when he changed from horses to motor trucks he made 
no deliveries farther away than he had when he used 
horses. When an old customer moved farther away 
and insisted upon deliveries an exception might be 
made if that customer was willing to pay a little extra 
to cover delivery costs. 


Limits of Trading Area 


For example, the retail jewelers discovered that de- 
partment and chain store competition was becoming 
more and more serious because the jewelers were aver- 
aging only about one turnover a year while jewlery 
departments in department stores were doing very 
much better than this and as a result could undersell 
the retail jeweler to such a degree as to take much busi- 
ness away from him. The problem proved to be one 
for the retail jeweler to discover some way of increas- 
ing his rate of turnover. He had to do a larger vol- 
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ume of business a year than he ever had done before 
if he continued to have the same investment in goods 
on hand or he had to reduce the investment in goods 
on hand while maintaining past sales volume. 

A third pitfall in business is financing. It is dis- 
astrous to invest too much in a business. Traction 
company after traction company would not have gone 
into bankruptcy after the last war had the total capital- 
ization of these companies never been any more than 
required to carry on the business. A man of wealth 
bought a business which had proved profitable to pre- 
vious owners. He contracted for floor space several 
times greater than immediately required. He invested 
money on the basis of the volume he hoped to do rather 
than on what actually was being done. In a few years 
he was glad to sell at a very considerable loss. Never 
have I discovered a single successful business concern 
which did not start, at least in its present successful 
form, with less capital than seemed necessary. 


Larger Investments Now Needed 


Today, however, a larger investment is needed to start 
mest kinds of business than was needed fifty or so 
years ago. No man, for example, can start a retail 
meat store without investing much more than his 
grandfather when a young man would have had to 
invest to start the same kind and size of business. The 
present-day meat market needs refrigerated display 
cases as well as refrigerated storage space. Usually 
he wants mechanical refrigeration. He needs a meat 
slicer which is motor driven, a meat grinder, a cash 
register, etc. The lighting system must be more elab- 
orate and cost more than the gas or the kerosene lamps 
which his grandfather might have used. Instead of a 
horse and wagon for delivery service he must buy 4 
truck. Many of these he can buy on the instalment 
plan. There is some choice in regard to the size and 
cost of what he buys. If he contracts to buy more 
than he needs and especially on the instalment plan, 
his financial condition is insecure. 

Open credit accounts require financing. A grocer 
who was doing a profitable business continued to in- 
crease the total of the credit he was extending. The 
time came when he had so much on his books any slow- 
ing down in coilection meant bankruptcy. A slowing 
down did take place and he was out of business. 

In 1930 an automobile dealer who, apparently, had 
been doing a prosperous business suddenly went into 
bankruptcy. He was doing too large a volume of in- 
stalment business for the capital he had available. As 
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soon as difficulties arose in collecting 
payments on cars sold he was unable 
to meet his own obligations. 


Reserve Capital Essential 


There has to be enough capital to 
meet all requirements of the busi- 
ness but no more. A man who had 
saved up $800 started a shoe store 
of his own. He did not try to do 
a larger volume of business than 
could be done with this capital but 
he did put back into the business all 
the profits he could and in that way 
continued to increase the capital 
available until, in the end, he owned 
a fair-sized department store. His 
advice, based on years of successful 
business experience, was to do all 
the business possible with the capital 


available, but always have a large | 





enough reserve to meet any emer- | 


gency. He passed through several 
business depressions before 1930. 
There is a possibility that after 
this war a great many new enter- 
prises will be started largely on bor- 
rowed capital. Unless extremely 


well managed most of these are cer- | 


tain to fail. Other enterprises will 
be started with more capital than 
the volume of business done can 
support. These never will show a 
profit. Unless the financing fits the 
business and the management makes 
each dollar in the business earn all 
it is possible to make a dollar earn, 
the highest degree of prosperity can- 
not be enjoyed by that business firm. 

Transportation 
problems 


tury ago when all was so much 
simpler. 


ords, of course, must be kept. In 


and financing | 
have made accounting | 


' | balances to maintain . . . no worries 
more important than it was a cen- | bala a . 


Customer and stock rec- | 
| you will have funds at your disposal 
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A NEW FINANCING PLAN 
to see you through 


Termination and Reconversion 
to Profit 


O matter what sources of funds 

you have used in the past, you 

owe it to the future of your business 

to investigate Commercial Credit’s 

new Commercial Financing Plan. 

For here is a broad-gauge plan de- 

veloped specifically to help business 

meet the financing problems of the 

reconversion period and the critical 
years ahead. 


Without interference with your 
management... without restricting 


| your operations in any way... this 





addition detailed cost records and | 


studies have become essential. A 
department store was told by his 
doctor he would have to get out- 


He got a job driving a laundry 
wagon. Later he started a little 
laundry of his own. From the very 
beginning he studied his costs. He 
had to do so to remain in business 
at all because his capital was so lim- 
ited. Gradually his business grew 
but he continued his cost records 
and his cost studies. Always he 
seemed to know his own costs bet- 
ter than any of his competitors 
knew their costs. After a time he 
had not only built up his original 
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| plan makes thousands or millions 


quickly available at drastically re- 
duced rates. 


Under this plan you will have no 


about renewals, calls or periodic 
clean-ups of your loans. Instead, 


to use as needed under a continuing 


er | arrangement . . . which combines 
young man who was working in a | 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Ww 


the features of permanent financing 
with the flexibility and economy of 
borrowing on a day-to-day basis. 


What’s more, under this plan, you 
will not be handicapped by a short 
line of credit which lets you borrow 
just enough to keep going under 
normal conditions, but which may 
fail to meet your need just when the 
need is greatest. Instead, you will 
have ample funds available to meet 
unusual situations, grasp oppor- 
tunities, expand volume and in- 
crease profits. 


We will welcome the opportunity 
to show you how this plan can meet 
any need for funds in your business 
. . . and contribute to more pro- 
fitable operation .. . at a lower net 
cost for the money you need and 
use. For full information and prompt 
cooperation, write, wire or phone 
the nearest office listed below. 


doors more or he would not live. | Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL e-A>) is 
COMPANY 
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FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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laundry into one of the largest in the city but he bought 
another laundry. When he died he had increased his 
original small capital to such a degree he was worth 
more than a million dollars. He felt that a large part 
of his success was due to accurate and detailed cost ac- 
counting and special cost studies. 


Accurate Costs Information Vital 


Unless those who start businesses after this war have 
a fuller appreciation of the need of accurate cost records 
and studies a lot of them are going to fail because they 
do not know their costs. The real problem is to strike a 
balance between different cost items which will result in 
the lowest possible total costs. There is good reason to 
believe this rarely, if ever, has been done. Business is 
now so complicated it is more difficult to do so than 
it was a few generations ago. 

Progress made in other fields has made selling more 
of a problem than it was a few generations ago. A re- 
tailer, for example, must determine whether it will be 
more economical and profitable to operate a self service 
store or one where the maximum of service is rendered. 
He must decide to what degree and how to use the tele- 
phone for the purposes of selling. The wrong use of the 
telephone may hurt sales while the right use may in- 
crease volume and reduce selling costs. One grocer 
stated that when he first began using the telephone to 
call his customers he seemed to call each one at the 
wrong time. Then he found out when a customer would 
be bathing her baby, when another customer would be 
especially busy, when and why it would be inconvenient 
for some other customer to be called at a certain time. 
He made notes of these facts and from them worked 
out a telephone schedule which resulted in calling each 
customer when she could listen and talk with little 
chance of being interrupted. From then on the telephone 
proved a better sales medium. 

A new owner took over a grocery store which had 
been losing money. He repainted the store and re- 
arranged the stock so the smaller items were up front 
and the larger ones at the rear. Those which a customer 
might be likely to buy with the change she got after pay- 
ing for other purchases were grouped around the cash 
register. With no other selling effort sales increased. 


Watch Advertising Costs 


In all kinds of business a certain amount of advertis- 
ing of some kind seems to be necessary to keep total 
selling costs at the lowest level. It must be the right 
kind and in the right mediums. Recently a real estate 
agent had property for sale. He rarely advertised but 
this time he used the same size space as a competitor 
who is a regular advertiser. Readers of the newspaper, 
without looking at the name, took it for granted it was 
this dealer’s competitor who was advertising and bought 
the property from the competitor who, also, had it listed. 
Any advertising which can easily be confused with a 
competitor’s advertising does not reduce the cost of 
selling. 

Selling has become no easy problem to solve if the 
total selling cost is to be held down to the minimum and 
if it is not held to the minimum the solvency of any 
business firm may be menaced. It is none too easy for 
‘example, to determine how much training each new 
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sales person should be given, how much money can be 
spent on the training. Ineffective sales effort never fails 
to prove disastrous. There will be more ways to put 
forth sales effort after the war than there were before. 
This also means there will be more ways in which money 
can be wasted in trying to increase sales volume. Sales 
cost per dollar of sales, therefore, have to be watched 
if a firm’s credit is to remain good. 

Servicing is something relatively new in business. 
Yet, when a butcher was asked how he was able to build 
up so large a volume of business his answer was that he 
never sold a single cut without telling the customer 
exactly how to cook it to make it taste best. This was a 
form of serving. An oil burner dealer back in the 
1920s said he let his competitors do the selling and he 
got the business by keeping every burner he sold in per- 
fect operating condition all the time. A coal stoker 
dealer pointed to the fact that it was the service he 
rendered in keeping all stokers he installed in perfect 
operating condition which did more than anything else 
to build up volume. A coal dealer stated that after the 
war the coal business is going to suffer seriously unless 
the dealers render an ash removal service from the 
ceilar to the sidewalk or to the city dump and also make 
certain each heating plant using coal is kept in perfect 
condition. In the future, to a much greater degree than 
in the past the financial condition of any firm, that is the 
long term financial condition, is bound to depend to a 
considerable degree upon the kind of servicing it does. 


One Man Can't Do Everything 


Organization has much to do with the success of any 
business. A man started a little business of his own and 
after he had lost most of his money started a new firm. 
This time instead of trying to do everything himself, 
he surrounded himself with the very best men he could 
find. He organized for both growth and profit. Within 
ten years his firm became the largest of its kind in the 
state and also the most profitable one. Here was a case 
where without organization a man failed and with good 
organization made a great success of business. One of 
the most common weaknesses of small business firms is 
failure to organize for permanence. When the present 
owner dies the firm expires also. Yet there are others 
which go right on prospering for generations. A drug 
store well past a hundred years in age made it a prac- 
tice to hire new graduates of the local high school as 
clerks. Some students worked part time before they 
were through school. From these one or more showed 
sufficient interest and ability to be trained for the posi- 
tion of general manager. Once in the life of the firm 
a senior partner died and his heirs insisted upon taking 
all their money out of the business. The junior partner 
formed a corporation and the doctors and other friends 
put in enough money to buy the interests of the heirs. 
The point is that this store always has been managed 
and organized for permanence. A stationery store of 
about the same age is located next door and the manage- 
ment of the business has remained in the same family 
since it was founded. The ownership and management 
of the drug store has changed from one family to 
another but each time it has been no abrupt change. The 
new senior partner or general manager has spent years 
working and being trained in the store. 
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There are two objectives, then, of 
organizations. One is to create a 
team which will secure the best re- 
sults at the least cost and the other 
is to make the firm permanent. Un- 
less there is good organization there 
cannot be continuous profits. A 
poorly organized business which is 
making money now may be bank- 
rupt next year. A man who made 
, fortune manufacturing furniture 
lost it in his old age largely because 
he had not organized his business to 
carry on when he, no longer, was 
able to devote his former energy 
to it. 

There is a new element entering 
into businesses of all kinds. This can 
be called engineering. It is the effi- 
cient and effective use of machines, 
appliances, equipment, methods, etc. 
The object is to reduce costs, im- 
prove dependability and increase 
speed. This promises to prove 
much more important in the future 
than it has in the past. Those who 
fail to apply it meet difficulties in 
keeping costs down where they 
should be. Back in the 1890s three 
men started in the retail food busi- 
ness. One of the partners devoted 
a good part of his time to studying 
ways and means of saving labor 
and speeding up service. He did 
not have nearly as much to work 
with then as business men do now, 
yet his partners believed he was re- 
sponsible for at least some of the 
profits made. At any rate this firm 
has been a very prosperous one ever 
since it was founded. 

Transportation, warehousing, 
financing, accounting, selling, ser- 
vicing, organization, engineering, 
these eight may serve to increase 
profits or singly or in combination 
help to bring about bankruptcy. It 
depends upon how well each is 
done. A very good idea can be 
formed of the present and future 
stability of any firm by learning how 
well it is handling each of these 
eight phases of the business. 





Credit Executive—Yankee, Age 47, Well edu- 
cated, bank officer, public accountant, credit 
Manager two national company branches, strong 
on dealer building, pleasing personality, desires 
credit or district credit position. Willing to 
travel. will go anywhere. Starting salary 
$5,000. Box No. A-2, care Credit and Financial 
Management. 


—,. 


Position of Secretary for Class B Association 
will be open shortly. Duties include manage- 
ment of Interchange and Adjustment Bureaus. 
Applicants should give full details regarding 
Qualifications. Reply to Box A-1, care Credit 
and Financial Management. 


_ 
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SWEAT... 


TEARS... 





must not be shed in vain 


ASTED are sweat, blood and tears without the 

tangible products of industrial might. From 
production will come victory today . . . a more 
abundant life tomorrow. We in America have built 
the world’s greatest industrial capacity ... and we 
must guard it well. Insurance, in supplying this pro- 
tection, is shielding America’s most vital asset for 
peace or war. 


Your U. S. F. & G. agent is familiar with wartime 
insurance problems, business and personal. For your 
protection, get in touch with him today; you'll find 
him listed in your ’phone book. 


“Consult your insurance agent or broker 
as you would your doctor or lawyer” 


U.S.F.&G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 





with which is affiliated 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 
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New York Makes 
Plans for Active 
Work This Fall 


New York: President Felio has des- 
ignated standing and special committees 
which will serve during 1945-46. There 
are ten new committees. Work is now 
in progress on the appointment of com- 
mittee personnel by President Felio and 
these committees will go into action in 
the early Fall. 


The Food Distributors Group and the 
Dairy Products Group, heretofore oper- 
ating as separate entities, permanently 
joined forces in June after a trial amal- 
gamation period of several months. It 
will be known officially asthe Food- 
Dairy Group and brings together forty 
prominent jobbers, manufacturers and 
wholesalers of food and dairy products 
serving the Eastern Seaboard. Until the 
next election, S. Salinger of Seeman 
Brothers, Inc., and C. Charles Denisco 
of Zenith Godley Co., Inc., will act as 
co-chairman of the Group. 


¢ 


SQ The STANDBY 
OF CONSUMER CREDIT 


Co. Another accident . . . collateral smashed up 
.-.a judgment looms. What happens to the bank 


loan on the car? « There is nothing to worry about 
... the Home Town Agent has been on the job and 
Insurance, backlog of all sound credit, is standing by 
ready to make good the loss. « The first company to 
write automobile coverage on a nationwide scale, 
Fireman’s Fund provides every form of property in- 
surance to complete the circle of protection behind 
bank loans. For the right to feel secure consult the 


Fireman’s Fund agent or broker in your community. 
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Membership work, always at a low 
point during the summer months, is 
being intensively worked on by the new 
membership chairman, L. D. Duncan of 
National Distillers Products Corp. Every 
member of the Association received a 
letter from Mr. Duncan with a reply 
postcard, asking whether the member 
was willing to pledge one or more new 
members and requesting permission to 
have an Association sales representative 
call on them to assist on a date specified 
by the member. The response has been 
very encouraging. 

om 


The Credit Men’s Fraternity, Inc., 
which is perhaps the only non-profit or- 
ganization in the United States devoted 
exclusively to finding employment and 
granting relief to members of the credit 
profession, held its annual Board meeting 
recently. President Paul E. Hunter of 
Pacific Mills, Inc., presented a twenty- 
one point program looking toward the 
handling of what may be a serious post- 
war employment problem in the credit 
profession. For the first six months of 
1945, the Fraternity assisted in the 
placement of twelve credit executives in 
permanent positions, and the Relief Com- 
mittee extended financial assistance in a 
number of emergency cases. 


While calls for credit personnel have 
been at a low ebb, the Fraternity re- 
ports definite signs of activity on the 
part of business organization in filling 
the depleted ranks of its credit depart- 
ments, all apparently toward gearing 
themselves for reconversion and post- 
war business. 


Manufacturers, Attention 


Well established export organization 
representing several nationaily known 
manufacturers in ‘the Electric, Hardware 
and Automotive fields is open to accept 
additional accounts of non-competitive 
items for export to all foreign countries 
or selected territories. Branches in 
Europe and Middle East. Local represen- 
tatives throughout Latin America. The 
company operates in the name of the 
manufacturer, thus preserving his identity 
and establishing direct relations with the 
customer abroad. 

All details pertaining to export opera- 
tions are handled by this organization 
and payments are made in cash in New 
York against shipping documents. 

This organization is a member of the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau and 
can furnish the best of references. If you 
are interested in securing your share of 
export business in the postwar period 
please communicate with Box A3, Credit 
and Financial Management. 


Los Angeles Herd Meets Aug. 3d 


Los Angeles: The Number 1 Herd of 
the Royal Order of Zebras will hold its 
annual election and annual gala night at 
Rainbow Isle, Mayfair Hotel, on August 
3rd. The nominating committee will pre- 
sent its report at this meeting. 
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A section devoted to 
Credit Association affairs 





Kenneth Thomson 
Named Chairman, 
Secretarial Board 


Central Division Secretaries 
To Name New Vice 
Chairman on August 27 


Kenneth S. Thomson, secretary-man- 
ager of the Cleveland Association, has 
been selected as chairman of the Secre- 
tarial Council, NACM, succeeding Don 


Neiman, executive manager of the Des’ 


Moines Association of Credit Men. 
Chairman Thomson has already taken 
over his duty. At the meeting of the 
secretary managers of the Central Divi- 
sion, which will be held in Chicago on 
August 27, 28 and 29, a new vice chairman 
representing the Central District will be 
selected in place of Mr. Thomson, who 
has served during the past year as vice- 
chairman for the Central Division. 


The Secretarial Council, which was 
organized at the Omaha Credit Congress 
in 1944, has been the instrument of great 
benefit to both the National Association 
and the affiliated Associations under the 
leadership of Don E. Neiman. It has 
been the medium for relaying progressive 
plans and methods for developing Asso- 
ciation membership and activities. When 
Don Neiman assumed the chairmanship 
of the Council, the Board of Directors 
of his Association in Des Moines grac- 
iously voted all the time necessary to 
carry through the work of his office. He 
has visited a large number of Associa- 
tions, National Directors’ Meetings, Ad- 
ministrative Board Meetings, District 
Conferences, and on several occasions 
has appeared before Congressional Com- 
mittees in Washington. Thanks of the 
whole National Association are due to 
Don E. Neiman for his untiring efforts 
in pushing the work of the Secretarial 
Council, 

The new chairman has had wide ex- 
perience in Assocation work, having been 
secretary of the Oakland Association for 
a number of years before going to the 
Cleveland Association. 


Because of the restriction against hold- 
ing a National Credit Congress, the sec- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Alabama Credit Men 
Win Fight Against 
State Insurance Bill 


Birmingham: The Alabama Association 
of Credit Men led the fight against a bill 
introduced in the Legislature and spon- 
sored by the Administration to put the 
State of Alabama in the insurance and 
surety business. 

As soon as this bill was introduced the 
Alabama Association begins to build op- 
position against it because of its effects 
on contractor suppliers and their claims 
against the surety for material and labor. 
Alabama has one of the best State two 
bond laws in the country which was 
sponsored by the Association. (Very 
much like the Federal law.) With the 
proposed bill suppliers would have to file 
their claims in the State.Court of Com- 
mon Claims in Montgomery and it would 
take years to get a hearing. 

Opposition was built up all over the 
State and at the first hearing before the 
ways and means committee it was post- 
poned indefinitely, but was brought out 
again about a month later and set for 
hearing June 19. The same opposition 
was called upon and there developed the 
hottest contest of the present session. 
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Carl D. ‘Smith Is 


Named Director 
of Education 


Former President of 
Babson to Start New 
Post Sept. Ist. 


Announcement was made on July 30 by 
Executive Manager Henry H. Heimann 
of the appointment of Carl D. Smith, 
former president of the Babson Institute 
of Business Administration, Babson Park, 
Massachusetts, to the position of director 
of education on the staff of the National 
Association of Credit Men. Mr. Smith 
will assume his new duties on Septem- 
ber 1. 

Mr. Smith holds a master’s degree in 
education from MHarvard University’s 
Graduate School of Education and is a 
candidate for doctorate from Harvard 
University Graduate School of Arts and 
Science, where he has majored in eco- 
nomic history. He holds an Honorary 
L.L.D. degree from Adrian College, 
Michigan. 

The appointment of Carl D. Smith as 
head of the Educational Department will 
bring about an expanded program of co- 
operation with many of the leading uni- 
versities and colleges throughout the 
United States, where special courses are 
featured on subjects affecting credits and 
financial management, Mr. Heimann said. 

The executive manager of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men also 
pointed out that Mr. Smith will direct 
an expanded program of educational 
forums and meetings in the 120 Associa- 
tions affiliated in the National Credit 
Men’s Organizations! These discussions 
will feature the current programs of busi- 
ness as they affect financial officers. 

Problems of small business, especially 
of those entering business for the first 
time will be a part of this program, Mr. 
Heimann pointed out. Special courses 
and clinics for those entering business 
have been promoted by the National 
Credit Men’s organization for some time 
and with the coming of peace it is ex- 
pected that this work will be largely ex- 
panded. 

Another feature of the educational 
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program will center about the returned 
service men. Mr. Heimann pointed out 
that a large number of the organizations 
affiliated in his Association have estab- 
lished Servicemen’s Advisory Commit- 
tees that have been actively engaged in 
this work for over a year and the new 
educational program will expand and co- 
ordinate the work of these committees 
in helping the servicemen work out their 
plans to enter business. 


Frank W. Posey Passes 
Half Century Mark 
With Austin Company 


Austin, Texas: In celebration of the 
50th anniversary of his connection with 
The Walter Tips Company, Frank W. 
Posey was honored with a dinner at the 
Austin Country Club, given by the execu- 
tives, directors, and employees of the 
company. Mr. Posey is first vice presi- 
dent and credit manager of this well- 
known wholesale hardware firm which 
has served Central Texas for the past 88 
years. 

High tribute was paid the guest of 
honor by the president of the company, 
George J. Groos, who expressed the 
gratitude of all present for Mr. Posey’s 
excellent service and for his share in the 
fine tradition of The Walter Tips Com- 
pany. As a token of their esteem he was 
presented with a beautiful diamond ring. 
Mr. Posey is the second man to complete 
a half century with The Tips Company. 
On May 3, 1943, Mr. Groos was simi- 
larly honored on the completion of his 
50th year with the firm. 

Mr. Posey has been an outstanding 
leader in civic and church work of Aus- 
tin. He has served as president of the 
Austin Chamber of Commerce, the Ki- 
wanis Club and the Texas Wholesale 
Credit Association. For many years he 
has been a deacon in the University 
Presbyterian Church. 


New Jersey "C" Men Join 
C.E.D. in Postwar Study 


Newark: The Postwar Committee of 
the New Jersey Association of Credit 
Men met with the Credit Committee of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment in Newark on July 10 to discuss 
plans of cooperation between the two or- 
ganizations. William H. Whitney, Sec- 
retary-Manager of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation, is chairman of the Credit Com- 
mittee of the C.E.D. The principal prob- 
lem discussed at this conference was that 
of interim financing of war contracts in 
the Newark area. It was pointed out at 
this conference that there were sixty-six 
firms in the Newark area, sixty-three 
firms in Union County and eighty in 
Passaic County or adjacent thereto hav- 
ing Government war production con- 
tracts. The conferences of these two 
committees will be continued for the bal- 
ance of the current year. 
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Warn of Slick Check 
Swindler Operating 
in Various Sections 


Business men are warned of a slick 
check operator who has been skipping 
about the country for the past year and 
although the efforts of the prosecuting 
officers have been quite alert, this of- 
fender so far has been able to elude de- 
tection. 

This man operates by stealing state- 
ments of accounts from mail boxes. He 
then forges a check for an amount above 
the statement and presents the statement 
and the check at the cashier’s office of the 
store asking for payment in cash for the 
difference between the statement and 
the amount of the check. 


In New York City special bulletins of 
warning have been issued to all mer- 
chants not to pay out cash on checks of 
this nature, except upon positive identifi- 
cation. 

Any one knowing of cases of this na- 
ture should immediately get in touch with 
the Post Office Inspector’s Office in his 
district. 

A member of the National Food Group 
said recently that there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the number of re- 
turned checks received by food manufac- 
turers and distributors. The reason given 
for this change in the general cash situa- 
tion is that in a number of localities there 
has been a drastic reduction by some of 
the larger concerns in the number of peo- 
ple employed. This is another situation 
which should be watched carefully from 
now on by credit executives. 


Chicago Credit Men 
Schedule Three Golf 
Meets for Summer 


Chicago: Three golf events have been 
arranged by the Golf Committee of The 
Chicago Association of Credit Men. The 
first was held at Navajo Fields Country 
Club, Thursday, July 19. The second will 
be held some time during August. The 
third, which will be an all-day affair, will 
be held Saturday, September 15, at St. 
Andrew’s Country Club. There will be 
bridge for the ladies in the afternoon, 
with dinner and dancing in the evening. 
W. W. Rogers, the Pure Oil Company, 
is chairman of the Golf Committee. 


Stamp Collections Are 
Asked for Veteran Patients 


Chicago: C. L. Holman, National 
Councillor of The Chicago Association 
of Credit Men, is heading up a campaign 
within the Chicago Association for stamp 
books for the pleasure and use of war 
veterans confined in hospitals and who 
find time hanging heavy on their hands. 
A large number of stamp collectors are 
lending their aid. 
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New laws Passed by 
Illinois Legislature 
Affecting Business 


Chicago: Several bills of special in- 
terest to credit executives were passe: at 
the session of the Illinois General <As- 
sembly which closed its biennial meeting, 
June 30. Among them were the follow- 
ing: 

Fraudulent Advertising—Various addi- 
tional forms of advertising governed by 
the present law are included in the new 
act. 

Assumed Names—This is an amend- 
ment to the present law and _ provides 
that any persons who have filed a certifi- 
cate with the county clerk concerning the 
use of any name may have the certificate 
cancelled in whole or in part by filing in 
the clerk’s office a supplementary certifi- 


. cate showing that they have ceased doing 


business under the name as filed or have 
no further connection therewith. 

“Army” Stores, etc—This is a new 
law. It prohibits the use of the words, 
Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, 
Government, GI, PX, or any terms de- 
noting a branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment in connection with privately oper- 
ated mercantile establishments which may 
or may not be engaged principally in the 
buying and selling of equipment or ma- 
terials of the Government of the United 
States. There is a penalty for viola- 
tion. 

Motor Vehicle Accidents—This is an 
amendment to the motor vehicle law and 
requires the operator or owner of the 
vehicle involved in an accident where 
the damage exceeds $50 to report the 
accident to the Department of Public 
Works and Buildings within 10 days and 
also providing that the owner or oper- 
ator must either furnish a bond to cover 
the damages or furnish proof of financial 
responsibility or prove insurance sufficient 
to cover the damage. 

Garrishment—This is an amendment 
to the present act and provides that the 
demand in writing which is required to 
be served upon the employer and en- 
ployee must state the name of the court 
and the date of judgment upon which the 
demand is based. 

Taxation—The new law requires that all 
personal property and real estate through- 
out the State must be assessed at 100 per 
cent valuation with various rates for the 
taxing districts adjusted to the new plan. 
Heretofore, the assessment generally in 
the State has been at approximately 37 
per cent of value. A transition period of 
five years is allowed for readjustment. 


Kansas Citians to Picnic 


Kansas City: Arrangements are now 
being completed for the Annual Picnic 
of the Kansas City Association of Credit 
Men at the Santa Fe Hills Golf and 
Country Club on August 22. E. S. 
Seiter is chairman of the committee in 
charge of this occasion which will be 
held on August 22. 
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City College of N, Y. 
To Give Courses for 
Would-Be Grocers 


New York: The Post-war Guidance 
Committee of the Food-Dairy Group of 
the New York Association, headed by 
Cc. A. Maguire of Francis H. Leggett & 
Co., had as their guest in June, Harry 
Cohen, Supervisor of the Distributor 
Education of the College of the City of 
New York. Mr. Cohen reported that 
40% of the discharged G.I.’s, who de- 
sire to go into business, have selected 
the retail food field and, because of this, 
the College of the City of New York 
is installing a retail experimental labora- 
tory and will form classes for the teach- 
ing of retail techniques. In this work 
the College is seeking the assistance of 
lecturers and instructors from business 
organizations, especially on the subject 
of sales and credit. 


Geo. W. Holt, Jr., Named 
V.P. in Charge of Credits 
by Providence National 


Providence: George W. Holt, Jr., a 
director of the Rhode Island Association 
of Credit Men and Vice President and 
Treasurer of the Lincoln Trust Company, 
of this city, has just been appointed a 
Vice-President of the Providence Na- 
tional Bank. The new post with the 
Providence National Bank is primarily 
concerned with credit, business develop- 
ment, and public relations. In addition 
to being a director of the Rhode Island 
Credit Men’s Association, Mr. Holt also 
is Treasurer of the Rhode Island Bank- 
ers Association. ; 





Planning Committee of 
Public Utility Group 
Holds Detroit Session 


Detroit: The planning committee of 
the National Public Utility Group met 
in Detroit recently to discuss future 
plans for the group and credit and col- 
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Letter to Editor 


Dear Sir: 


Your article in a recent issue entitled: 
“Here’s a New Angle on a Check Fraud” 
reminds me of a story told by one of the 
members of the Oakland Association 
some time ago. 

‘A regular customer of the store, who 
had a regular account on the books, came 
in with a check for $75 and asked to have 
it cashed. The check was his own check, 
payable to the store. 

“The clerk, knowing the customer, 
cashed it for him. 

“The check, however, was for the ex- 
act amount of the bill, which the cus- 
tomer owed the store at that time. 

“When the collection follow up finally 
brought the debtor into the store he said 
he had paid the bill, and showed the can- 
celled check to prove his point. 

“It then became a matter of the word 
of the customer against the clerk, and, of 
course, the customer won. 

“Since that time, however, this store 
has set up a plan to identify a check pre- 
sented for encashment, which eliminates 
such a possibility in the future.” 


Sincerely, 


R. F. BuUEERMANN, 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
Credit Manager, Oakland, Cal. 





Wichita Picnic on August 21 


Wichita: The Annual Association Pic- 
nic will be held on August 21 at Sandy 
Beach. Plans are being made for this 
occasion which will be a memorable one 
in-the annals of the Wichita Association. 


lection problems of today. Seventeen 
utility representatives attended the ses- 
sions held at the offices of The Detroit 
Edison Company. Harold West, of the 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company, 
Chairman of the National Group, and C. 
E. Rowe, of Consumers Power Company, 
in Jackson, Chairman of the planning 
committee, presided. 

Minutes of the meetings will be sent 
to all utility members of local associa- 
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St. Paul, Minneapolis 
“C" Men to Hold Golf 
Tourney on August 15 


Minneapolis: The annual golf meet and 
dinner of the St. Paul and Minneapolis 
Association will be held on August 15. 
Henry H. Heimann, Executive Manager, 
NACM, National Vice President Charles 
Rairdon, and National Director John E. 
Hoff of Waterloo will be special guests 
at this outing. 

The annual golf tournament and stag 
dinner of the Minneapolis Association 
was held on July 11, ninety-six members 
being present for the dinner. Cliff Ro- 
vick, McLaughlin, Gormley, King, prov- 
ing the champion at this tourney. 

The Board of Directors of the Minne- 
apolis Association at its July meeting 
concentrated on a program of meetings 
for the year and also for an intensive 
campaign for new members. 


The campaign in Minnesota to obtain 
a state law requiring the par payment of 
checks will be continued until the next 
session of the Minnesota Legislature. 


e 
United-Rexall Drug 
e 
Company Establishes 
e . * = es 

Foreign Trade Division 

New York: F. Thatcher Lane, Vice 
President, United-Rexall Drug Company, 
announces the recent establishment of an 
Export Division of the Company. 

Past operations of United-Rexall Drug 
Company have been confined to the dis- 





a sec 


tions in a short time. 

On Tuesday, at a special luncheon 
meeting, the Detroit Utility Group acted 
as host to the planning committee. A 
question and answer period led by H. J. 
Offer, of the Detroit Edison Company, 
National Director and former Chairman 
of the National Utility Group, high- 
lighted the program and gave those pres- 
ent a better idea of what the N.A.C.M. 
does for the utility business. 
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tribution of its product through Rexall 
agency relationships and company-owned 
retail drug stores in the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain and South Africa. 

The objective of this Division is to 
coordinate the merchandising activities 
and distribution of all manufacturing 
plants and subsidiaries of United-Rexall 
Drug Company, United Drug Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada; United Drug Co., Ltd., 
Nottingham, England, and United Drug 
Co., S. A. (Pty.), Ltd. Port Elizabeth, 
Union of South Africa. 

Emile R. Pilli, long identified in the 
export field and formerly Export Sales 
Manager for Merck & Co., has been 
appointed Manager of Rexall Interna- 
tional. 


Denton Named to Head 
Triple City “C"™ Men 


Binghamton: At the annual election of 
officers of The Triple Cities Association 
of Credit Men, the following were 
elected: President, John B. Denton, 
ANSCO, Binghamton; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, David J. Morgan, First National 
Bank, Binghamton; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Earl L. Brown, Endicott Trust 
Company, Endicott; Treasurer, Mrs. Lu- 
cile Mielke, The Glida Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Binghamton, and Secretary, Bess R. 
Havens, First National Bank, Bingham- 
ton. 





Cleora Riddell's Husband 
Dies at Evanston Home 


Chicago: John T. Riddell, president of 
John T. Riddell & Co., manufacturers of 
sporting goods equipment, Chicago, 
passed away in Evanston, where he re- 
sided. A graduate of Bethany College, 
with post-graduate work at Yale and 
Northwestern Universities, he was well 
known in football circles and was coach 
of the Evanston Township High School 
for several years. He designed and 
manufactured a plastic helmet for foot- 
ball players which was adopted by the 
U. S. Army officials for paratroopers. His 
widow, Mrs. Cleora M. Riddell, is well 
known in national Credit Women’s Club 
circles. 


Chicago: The many friends of 
Mary Jane Heady (Mrs. Moran) 
will be sorry to learn that she has 
been forced to take a three or four 
months’ leave of absence from her 
duties at the Central Office at 
NACM. She was stricken early 


in July and after spending two 


weeks in a hospital she was or- 
dered by her physician to take a 
complete rest. She has gone to 
stay with a sister in Kirkwood, 
Missouri. Her many friends among 
the NACM members and especially 
among the credit women’s clubs 
wish her a speedy recovery and 
return to her position. 
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New and Retiring 
Chairman of 
Secretarial Council 





KENNETH S. THOMSON 
Cleveland 





DON E. NEIMAN 


Des Moines 


(Continued from Page 27) 


retary managers of the Western Division 
have indicated that A. D. Johnson, secre- 
tary of the Los Angeles Association of 
Credit Men, will continue as vice-chair- 
man until a National Credit Congress 
can be held. The secretary managers of 
the Eastern Division have also indicated 
that Raymond Hough, secretary manager 
of the New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, will also continue as vice-chairman 
of the Eastern Division. 
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Chicagoans Hear Talk 
on San Francisco Chapter 


by State Dept. Man 


Chicago: Andrew W. Cordier of ‘he 
Division of International Security Aff.irs 
of the U. S. Department of State ad- 
dressed a Meeting of The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men in the grand all 
room of the La Salle Hotel, Thursday 
evening, June 28. His subject was, 
“What Happened in San Francisco.” Mr, 
Cordier attended all of the sessions of 
the United Nations Security Conference 
and was selected to give the summary of 
the Conference to the delegates and their 
associates. A. L. Jones, Armour & Com- 
pany, Chairman of the Meeting Commit- 
tee, presided. The speaker was intro- 
duced by Elmer T. Stevens, President of 
Chas. A. Stevens & Co., and chairman 
of the Chicago Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of the Charter Adopted at the 
Conference. Mr. Cordier gave an in- 
tensely interesting account of what hap- 
pened at the Conference. He said that 
the Russian delegation was entirely co- 
operative, as were the delegations from 
all of the countries represented at the 
Conference. He stated further that the 
Charter was a compromise of views of 
all the nations signing it. He said that 
only thirteen meetings were held to adopt 
the Charter for the League of Nations 
whereas more than five hundred sessions 
were required to complete the United 
Nations Charter. 


Trade Potentials of 
South America Told 
To Chicago "C" Men 


Chicago: “South America Today” was 
the subject of an address by C. C. Aus- 
tin before the monthly luncheon of the 
Foreign Trade Group of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men, Thursday, 
July 12. Mr. Austin is the general man- 
ager of Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Division of the Goodman Manu- 
facturing Company of Chicago and has 
just returned from an eight months’ busi- 
ness trip visiting most of the principal 
sections of South America. 





Tells How to Treat Veterans 


Cincinnati: Major James F. Schooling 
of Fort Thomas Convalescent Hospital 
was the speaker at the July 10 Credit 
Club Luncheon held at the Sinton Hotel. 
His subject was the “Community’s Obli- 
gations to the Returning Veterans.” 
Major Schooling presented a very help- 
ful program on what to do to help re- 
turning servicemen assume their former 
place in their communities. 





Credit Manager—College education, married, 
19 years’ diversified experience, wholesale, fe 
tail and installment fields. Also experienced in 
Accounting, Sales and handling personnel. 
Legal education—Now employed but available 
upon reasonable notice. Box J-2, Credit and 
Financial Management. 
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Does Small Business 
Need a Handout 
From Uncle Sam 


(Continued from Page 5) 


4. The removal of all fears of sec- 
tional favoritism in the reconver- 
sion period. 

5. The positive assurance of the speedy 
and equitable settlement of war con- 
tracts, and above all by: 

6. A complete and thorough rewriting 
of our tax legislation. 

If you reestablish this private risk- 
taking, I am sure most of the worthy 
demands from government for financial 
assistance to small or to large business 
would disappear. The investing power 
of the American people would again 
come out of the storm cellars where it 
has been driven by the increased risk 
involved at a constantly diminished re- 
ward for such risk. 


Longaker Has Low Score 
at Philadelphia Tourney 


Philadelphia: The June golf tourna- 
ment of The Credit Men’s Association of 
Eastern Pennsylvania was held at the 
Melrose Country Club, followed by a 
good-fellowship dinner in the evening. 
D. Rice ‘Longaker and Finley Anderson, 
both of the Land Title Bank and Trust 
Company, carried off honors for the low 
gross and low net scores, respectively. 
Chester Saybolt of the Lockwood Fold- 
ing Box Company won the Kickers Han- 
dicap. 


Spokane Credit Men 
Hold Spring Festival 


Spokane: The Spokane Association of 
Credit Men held its Spring Festival at 
the regular weekly luncheon meeting at 
the Davenport Hotel, June 29th. The 
entertainment committee, headed by Bob 
Fulton, credit manager, Motor Supply 
Company, arranged a pleasant surprise, 
presenting a program of music by some 
of Spokane’s outstanding talent. The 
meeting was well attended. 


Memphis Zebras at Shrimp Party 


Memphis: The Memphis Herd of the 
Royal Order of Zebras held its annual 
shrimp party at the cottage of W. For- 
rest Bradley on Lake Shakoka on Satur- 
day, July 14. Some twenty-five members 
of the Memphis Herd attended this out- 
ing. 


Your Business Friend Should 
Be a Member of NACM. 


Ask Him to Join. 
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W. C. Bender Is Now 
Executive Manager 


Of South Bend Assn. 


South Bend: Wesley C. Bender has 
been named Secretary of the South Bend 
Association of Credit Men. Since 1931, 
Mr. Bender has been associated with the 
College of Commerce at the University 
of Notre Dame near South Bend. He 
now holds the position of Professor of 
Business Administration. He is a gradu- 
ate of Cornell University and will be re- 
membered as a football star of that col- 
lege in 1928. 


Wichita Credit Men 
Mourn Death of Editor 


Wichita: Members of the Wichita 
Association mourn the death of Victor 
Murdock, Wichita editor, who has long 
been a booster and friend of the Wichita 
Credit Men’s_ Association. 


Known | || 


throughout the country as one of the | 


leading editors, Mr. Murdock was also 
public speaker and had appeared on sev- 


eral occasions before the Wichita Credit | || 


Men. 





Moran Urges Credit Control 
Cincinnati: E. B. Moran of the Na- 
tional staff in an address before a group 
of Cincinnati credit men at a special 
luncheon at Hotel Gibson on July 18th 
warned of the danger of giving too much 


attention to production and distribution | 


and not enough attention to credit control. 








Save on supplies through 


_ Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs typewriter ribbons give clear, 
clean-cut printed results during long. 
continuous use. These ribbons—as well as 
oquaity fine ribbons for cash registers, j 
adding. accounting and other business i 
machines—are available to you at savings 

of 10% to 40% through Burroughs Dis- | 
count Purchase Plans. Investigate the 
many advantages of filling ALL your rib- i 
bon requirements through this one con- | | 
venient source. Call your local Burroughs | | 
office or write Burroughs Adding Machine EJ 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. i 
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W. P. B. Announces Simplified 
Regulations on Priorities 


The following information 
supplied through our Wash- 
ington Service Bureau will be 
of special interest to every 
manufacturer who is now convert- 
ing to peacetime production. This 
material refers to new Regulations 
on Priorities and a clarification of 
the WPB policy as to newcomers in 
business : 


Priorities Regulation 29 


The War Production Board has 
released details of a revised and 
simplified priorities system which 
will lead to ultimate discontinuance 
of priorities assistance for “‘vir- 
tually everything except military 
requirements,” as soon as war-sup- 
porting and essential civilian pro- 
duction no longer need general 
help. 

In announcing the issuance of 
Priorities Regulation 29, which out- 
lines the procedures that will be in- 
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stituted gradually during the latter 
half of 1945, Chairman Krug stated 
that the transition period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1945, would 
“give business an opportunity to ad- 
just its operations to the new sys- 
tem,” effective January 1, 1946; 
and the gradual introduction of the 
new priorities system would soften 
the impact of the transition from a 
system under which nearly all pro- 
duction has been regulated to a new 
system under which military re- 
quirements will have top priority, 
but civilian business will generally 
operate both without production re- 
strictions and without affirmative 
priorities assistance. 

Under the new priorities rating 
system the present AA rating 
method and the Controlled Materials 
Plan will be discontinued (at the 
end of 1945) and replaced by a sys- 
tem in which the AAA rating will 
still be assigned in emergencies as 
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under the existing procedures, but 
a new MM rating will be assigned 
by military agencies. The WPB 
will assign the MM rating only in 
cases where it is clearly necessary 
for the war effort or for require- 
ments of similar urgency. 


A. A. Ratings to Be Dropped 


Beginning October 1, 1945, no 
more AA ratings will be assigned 
by WPB or other agencies except 
for deliveries to be made before 
January 1, 1946. Prior to October 
1, 1945, WPB will cancel outstand- 
ing AA ratings calling for delivery 
after the end of 1945, whenever this 
can be done without interfering with 
war production or war-supporting 
activities. Further details on this 
phase of the transition will be an- 
nounced later by the Board. 


There will be changes in other 
WPB regulations and orders, and 
the Board cautioned that, if there 
should be any inconsistency between 
Priorities Regulation 29 and any 
other WPB regulation or order, 
Regulation 29 controls “unless the 
other expressly states the contrary.” 


At the end of the transition pe- 
riod, December 31, 1945, the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan and all its 
regulations will expire automatically, 
except that part of it which restricts 
inventories. The delivery of con- 
trolled materials during the third 
and fourth quarters of 1945 will 
continue to be regulated by the plan 
alone and not by ratings. 


Civilian Production Outlined in 
Regulation 28 


The policies under which limited 
priorities assistance may be granted 
for civilian production materials in 
the United States during the third 
and fourth quarters of 1945 are set 
forth in Priorities Regulation 28. 

According to the Regulation, 
“general” priorities assistance will 
not be granted for manufacture of 
civilian products that, prior to May 
1, 1945, were forbidden by Limita- 
tion (L) or Materials Conservation 
(M) orders. The only specific ex- 
ceptions that have been made to this 
policy are for limited numbers of 
refrigerators, washing machines and 
commercial aircraft. 


When “general” priorities assist- 
ance has already been granted for 
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certain items for the third quarter, 
no further “general” assistance will 
ordinarily be given to manufacturers 
beyond the third-quarter level for 
additional or new products except 
under the following exceptions : 


1. A particular L or M or- 
der may provide for increased 
production of the product con- 
trolled by the order during the 
third and fourth quarters, in 
which case the order will de- 
scribe who is eligible to apply, 
the time of filing and the ap- 
plicable form. 


2. Where manufacturers of 
a particular product are being 
given “general” priorities as- 
sistance, WPB within the lim- 
its of available materials will 
give equitable treatment to new- 
comers (*) and former manu- 
facturers of the product as well 
as to any manufacturer of the 
item, with “general” priorities 
assistance, who has been pro- 
ducing it below his normal 
minimum rate because of mili- 
tary orders for other products 
in his plant and the military or- 
ders have been cancelled or 
reduced. 


3. If a manufacturer needs 
increased assistance in order to 
meet military requirements for 
his product that he did not con- 
template at the time he filed ap- 
plication for third-quarter as- 
sistance, it‘may be granted. 


The regulation states that be- 
yond these limits it will not be the 
policy to give any priority assistance 
for production materials except to 
meet military requirements or in 
very exceptional cases. Applica- 
tions for supplemental assistance 
will not be approved unless WPB 
finds that refusal would cause seri- 
ous hardship and then only if the 
applicant cannot get the minimum 
delivery needed without additional 
assistance. To obtain supplemental 
aid and to prove hardship a manu- 
facturer requesting assistance must 
show that at least two suppliers of 
materials were unable to make de- 
liveries, and submit his suppliers’ 
reasons for rejecting his orders. 


Policy With Respect to Newcomers 


As a step toward assuring that 
newcomers to business and industry, 
including veterans, will receive a 
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fair share of production materials 
and production quotas, the WPB 
has issued General Program Order 
No. 517, which provides for the es- 
tablishment or increase of exemp- 
tions, for new small users. from 
restrictions of limitation and mate- 
rials conservation orders. 

Applications for production mate- 
rials or for production quotas will 
not generally be denied on the 
ground that the applicants were not 
previously engaged in that produc- 
tion. The order provides an excep- 
tion to this in the case of certain 
materials if there are special circum- 
stances that make it impracticable or 
undesirable because of the war econ- 
omy to follow this policy. Steps are 
being taken to establish reserves of 
certain materials to insure their 
availability for newcomers. 

Limitation and materials conser- 
vation orders will be loosened for 
the benefit of small users (including 
veterans) as additional quantities of 
materials become available in the 
event the additional quantities are 
not sufficient to warrant complete 
elimination of controls. 

Further inquiries about special 
features of these new regulations 
should be directed to the Washing- 
ton Service Bureau, Bowen Bldg., 
815 15th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., although requests for copies 
of the regulations should be sent to 
the War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Regulation W. Ils Amended 


The Board of Governors has announced 
Amendment No. 17 to Regulation W. 
effective on July 27th, 1945. This Amend- 
inent covers four items. Section 8(d) 
is changed to cover “Any extension of 
credit to finance the purchase of any mili- 
tary aircraft other than a primary trainer. 

Clause 1 of Section 8(h) now includes 
the words “or by any Federal Land Bank” 
following the words “Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation.” 

Section 8(1) is changed to read: 

“(1) Railroad Watches—Any exten- 
sion of credit to finance the purchase of 
a railroad standard watch (whether new 
or used) by a railroad time service em- 
ployee, provided the Registrant obtains 
a statement signed by the division super 
intendent of the: railroad by which the 
purchaser is employed certifying that the 
purchaser is required to carry such a 
watch in the performance of his duties 
and has no watch suitable for the pur- 
pose.” 

Under Listed Articles, Item 3 in Group 
A of Section 13(a) is changed to read: 
“3—Aircraft (including gliders) designed 
for a useful load of 1,000 pounds or less.” 
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Where 


YOU 
Headed? 


A If it’s success in credit work that 
you are heading for—here’s a 
pointer: 


Some 1000 of your fellow credit 
workers are at this moment studying 
courses offered by the National 
Institute of Credit—the educational 
arm of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 


They are preparing themselves 
today for today’s responsibilities— 
and tomorrow’s opportunities. 


They have chosen their direction 
—and they are forging forward by 
training in credit. 


BB Have you given serious thought to your own progress? Are you confident 
that you are headed in the right direction? 


If you can’t answer “yes” to that question—then clip the attached coupon. 


Let us tell you about the opportunities in credit and how to prepare your- 
self for them—either by correspondence courses or by classroom attendance. 


Think it over! 


Is your future progress worth the investment of a 3c stamp to prove to 
yourself that you too want to prepare today for the opportunities tomorrow? 


Do it now! 


National Institute of Te UT pa 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me “Forging Forward —by Training in Credit!” with information about your Correspon- 


dence Course in Credits and Collections. 





Job production costs had 


In these days, practically everybody 
is saying “‘Let’s watch those fluctu- 
ating costs!” 

But HOW can you “watch” them 
—unless up-to-date data is con- 
stantly available in convenient form? 

Suiting action to a need that faces 
most business today, the Superior 
Foundry Company of Cleveland 
called in a Remington Rand Sys- 
tems Technician. A survey of their 
requirements followed. They in- 
stalled a Kardex Visible System of 
Cost Control. 

This move centralized all desired 
cost information on thousands of 
items in one compact record. It 
made the records simpler. They are 


@ To control costs and price for profit, con- 
sider the experience of the Superior Foundry. 
Graph-A-Matle charting signals tell in a 
glance where they stand and what to do. 


easier to maintain, with less clerical 
work. Most important, they con- 
tribute directly to real control of 
costs. 

Remington Rand Graph-A-Matic 
marginal signalling reveals in chart- 
like form the percentage above or 
below standard of all current pro- 
duction runs. Salient facts are sum- 
marized in a glance—a graphic “‘pic- 
ture” promptly calling attention to 
matters needing correction. 


SYSTEMS 


Superior’s accumulated experience 
reveals itself at the flip of the finger, 
makes costs much easier to analyz, 
to define and to reduce. Prices can be 
confirmed or modified quickly and 
accurately, and production organ- 
ized for maximum efficiency. 
WANT MORE FACTS? “Cost An- 
alysis for Profit Control” is a valu- 
able survey that we will gladly lend 
you from our Research Data File. 
Ask our nearest Branch Office. 


DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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